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THE 
INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT WHEELER. 


The exercises involving the formal inauguration of 
Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler as President of the University 
of California were held on the University athletic grounds, 
on the afternoon of the twenty-fifth day of October. 
At two o’clock a procession, composed of President Gilman, 
President Jordan, President Wheeler, the Regents, mem- 
bers of the Faculties, and guests of the University, moved 
from Stiles Hall to a temporary platform that had been 
erected at the place of meeting. An audience of several 
thousand persons had already assembled. At a few minutes 
after two o’clock Dr. Jacob Voorsanger offered a prayer as 
the opening of the exercises. Mr. A. S. Hallidie, one of 
the Regents of the University, made a brief introductory 
address, which was followed by the addresses of President 
Jordan, President Gilman, and President Wheeler. The 
four addresses are here printed in the order in which they 
were delivered. At the end of President Wheeler’s address 
the benediction was pronounced by the Rev. Horatio 
Stebbins. 


MR. HALLIDIE’S ADDRESS. . 


Twenty-seven years ago, lacking two weeks, the Board 
of Regents of the University of California called you 
together in Oakland to witness the inauguration of one of 
the distinguished men of the country as president of the 
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University, whose career since his departure from these 
shores, over a quarter of a century since, has been upward 
and forward and full of distinction and honor, and whose 
presence here today emphasizes his early love for California 
and for its University. 

A few months later, on the sixteenth day of July, 1873, 
you were summoned to meet for the first time on these 
grounds, when the University formally entered upon the 
site at Berkeley, and when President Daniel C. Gilman 
addressed the graduating class of twelve, the first of the 
University’s four-year classes, telling them they were jurors 
sworn to tell the truth and bidding them to be apostles 
bearing everywhere the Master’s lessons. 

To-day you are summoned to witness the inauguration 
as president of this University of a man alike distinguished 
in the world of letters as a scholar and in the world of 
affairs as a citizen. 

By a happy conjunction we are honored, too, by the 
presence of the president of our sister university, so that 
we witness here the three wise men of the East meeting at 
the birth of the new University. This circumstance of 
the occasion is a happy one, full of hope and encouragement, 
and augurs well for its destiny. 

The inspiration of the moment revives the memory of 
the past and recalls the following prophetic words of our 
president of twenty-seven yearsago: “The possible relation 
of this University to the new civilization of the Pacific 
Coast and to the enlightenment of Asiatic nations give a 
special interest to its work, for it is obvious that California 
is not only granary, treasury, and mart for the American 
States, but it is the portal through which the Occident and 
the Orient must exchange their products and their thoughts. 
China and Japan, Australia and the islands of the sea are 
the neighbors and the customers of the Golden Gate. 
Shall they not also look here for instruction in the arts and 
sciences and for an example of a well-organized and well- 
educated community?” 
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The building of a university requires the presence and 
influence of such men, and quoting again from the same 
souree: “It is not the site nor the halls nor the Board of 
Regents which draw the scholars—it is the body of living 
teachers, skilled in their specialties, eminent in their 
calling, loving to teach. Such a body of teachers will 
make a university anywhere; such men will draw, not 
pupils only, but the books and collections they require as 
naturally as of old Orpheus drew the rocks and beasts. 
The spirit of the place will be the spirit of the faculty. - If 
truth and culture are their aim, truth and culture will 
flourish in the college where they toil.” 

I am glad to be able to bring these words face to face 
with their author, after his long, and, to us, regretful 
absence. 

The founders of the republic, eleven years after the 
Declaration of Independence, in dedicating two townships 
for the support of a “literary institution under direction of 
the legislature of each state,” prepared the way for the 
founding of the greater institutions of learning, known as 
state universities, but which become great only as they are 
wisely governed and generously nurtured. For the former 
the president of the university and the Board of Regents 
are responsible; for the latter the State Legislature and 
private munificence. 

The tone of the donations of the general government 
conveys the injunction that the state receiving such dona- 
tions shall, through its legislature, maintain the university 
with care and liberality. The Constitution of this State 
stipulates “that the Legislature shall provide that, if 
through neglect, misappropriation or any other contingency, 
any part of the funds so set apart shall be diminished or 
lost, the State shall replace such portion so lost or mis- 
appropriated, so that the principal thereof shall remain 
forever undiminished.” 

But let the national government and the state be never 
so liberal, a university can never attain greatness except 
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through the embodiment of that spirit which works for the 
elevation of man in the broadest, highest, and noblest 
sense. 

In California the State University has been broadened 
and stimulated by the presence and kinship of the Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, founded by Leland Stanford, 
ex-Governor and ex-United States Senator, and maintained 
through the delay and uncertainties of litigation, perils and 
vicissitudes of youth, by the loyalty and unselfishness of a 
noble woman—all honor to her—the widow of the founder; 
and California has become richer, too, by the presence of 
that other wise man of the East, President David Starr 
Jordan. 

The growth of the student body in ten years, from 1888 
to 1898, from 306 to 1,665, has taxed the ability and the 
resources of the Regents, not only pecuniarily, but in 
another and perhaps more vital direction, to find a man 
alike distinguished for his learning, breadth of apprehen- 
sion, knowledge of affairs, and administrative capacity. 
The first problem still perplexes them, the last one they 
have solved. 

But, full of faith, and in the face of the inequality of 
demand and resources, the Regents have decreed that, like 
the Palatine school of Charlemagne, the University shall be 
absolutely free to all who seek after knowledge; relying on 
the Executive of the State, through whose efforts this 
decision was reached, to keep the ship of knowledge clear of 
the strand. 

In this crisis of collegiate expansion, when we are 
acquiring rich and new territory in the field of learning, 
and developing untold wealth in every department of 
science, when through the natural laws of development we 
have broken through the shell that has been quietly resting 
in the nest of contentment and now realize the activities 
which surround us, we are brought face to face with our 
responsibility and the great need of a guiding hand and 
clear head to manage the young giant that claims Berkeley 
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as its place of nativity, and whose strong lungs ery out 
lustily for help. 

Listening to the call, and perhaps seeing the star 
descend on this western shore, the other wise man of the 
Kast comes to Berkeley, yea, even from Ithaca, and bends 
before the shrine of duty to devote that manhood which God 
has graced him with, to the cause of learning, progress, 
and humanity. 

Recognizing the personality, the sterling character, 
noble aim and scholarly attainments of Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, the Board of Regents, acting under the authority 
of the law, has elected him to the high and responsible 
office of president of the University of California; and, 
congratulating the people of the State upon the selection, 
Mr. President Wheeler, I now deliver to you, sir, these 
keys, the insignia of your great office, and assure you of 
the codperation, the confidence, and the good will of the 
Board of Regents and of the people of California. 





PRESIDENT JORDAN’S ADDRESS. 


I am asked, as a loyal citizen of California and as a 
representative of a sister republic of letters, which Califor- 
nia cherishes across the bay, to add a word to the generous 
welcome which California gives to the President of her 
University. My words, Mr. President, shall be words of 
advice, not that you need it, or should ever heed it, but 
because there is no other article of value with which I can 
so willingly part. 

It is a saying of Emerson that “colleges can only serve 
us when their aim is not to drill but to create. They draw 
every ray of varied genius to their hospitable halls, and 
by their concentrated influence set the heart of our youth 
into flame.” The most precious thing in human life is 
personality. It is by this we know our friends and for this 
we love them. In most respects, as living organisms, men 
are alike. Each has eyes, hands, organs, dimensions, 
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senses, affections, passions, is fed with the same food, hurt 
by the same weapons, warmed or cooled by the same winter 
or summer, and each in his degree is “ pleased with a rattle, 
tickled with a straw.” For all this we do not care. What 
is all alike never interests us. It is the slight and subtle 
elements of difference which help us to know one man from 
another, which enable us to love, to respect, to worship one 
man above his fellows. Among a thousand vegetative 
characters, we are touched by the one quality of personality, 
made up of a dozen minor attributes of kindness, wit, 
gladness, brillianey, effectiveness, making a whole which 
we may love, fear, or obey. 

In the same way, a university must have personality, 
else it cannot be great. A university is an aggregation of 
professorships, departments, buildings, books, seminaries, 
and laboratories. But it is more than this. It is a place 
where students of all degrees come together in the democ- 
racy of learning. It is an alliance of men devoted to the 
discovery and administration of the truth. But this is not 
all of the university ideal, for all universities, in their 
degree, are devoted to these same ends. In superficial 
regards all universities are alike. All have buildings, 
libraries, museums, microscopes, professorships. These are 
the university’s vegetative organs. Without these it would 
not live, but by these only one university would not differ 
from another. It is not for these things all have in common 
that we know universities. Just as with men, it is the 
subtle element of personality. The Harvard spirit, the 
Cornell spirit, the Yale spirit, the spirit of Berkeley, the 
spirit of Stanford, all these are matters as real as the build- 
ings or the books, and more important. 

For the most valuable feature of a university is its 
character, the nature of its university atmosphere. This 
atmosphere is the conscious or unconscious work of the men 
who control. The atmosphere of greatness gathers around 
great teachers. Werner at Freiberg, Dollinger at Munich, 
Arnold at Rugby, Tappan at Ann Arbor, Hopkins at 
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Williamstown, Agassiz at Cambridge, White at Ithaca; 
these serve only as illustrations. As with these, so with 
all great teachers everywhere. 

As the universities of America are constituted, it is the 
part of the president to create the university atmosphere. 
He must set its pace, must frame its ideals and choose the 
men in whom these ideals can be realized. It is through 
the men he chooses that the university becomes a living 
person. The president is not himself the king. His noblest 
work is that of maker of kings. It is not what the presi- 
dent himself can do that first concerns the university. His 
personal power, skill, or versatility cuts but little figure. It 
is what he can discern and divine in other men that gauges 
success. It is his instinct to know what the best work of 
others may be and how he can use it in the fabric he is 
building. A long head and long patience, he must needs 
have, for he has often to wait years for men to grow to 
what he expects of them, and others to find men to whom he 
ean look for the right kind of growth. He must have the 
instinct to judge men and to estimate what men say of men. 
He must be keen to recognize in others qualities of worth 
he may not possess himself. He must have the wisdom to 
foster individual freedom and the firmness to check that 
freedom that spends itself in futile, erratic, or sentimental 
efforts. 

Out of all this and a hundred other elements, it is your 
place, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, as President of the great 
University of our great State, to construct your purpose and 
your policy, and to give the University its personality, its 
color, and its atmosphere. Above all rests with you the 
forming of its moral tone, for after all character-building is 
the noblest work of the university, and I am one of those 
who believe that in this work the university may be made 
the most effective agency. I have known you for many 
many years, Dr. Wheeler—thirteen years, is it not?, in all— 
always adequate to the work the gods set you to do. Iknow 
that you can meet, and will meet, all that the State expects 
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of you. Because this is so, I regard this day, this 25th day 
of October, 1899, as one of the greatest, full of the fullest 
of hope, of all the days in the calendar of California. 

Just one word more. 

Some time ago, a Regent of the University said to me, 
“Now that we have Wheeler, we must change our notion of 
rivalry. Henceforth it shall not be Berkeley against Stan- 
ford, nor Stanford against Berkeley, but California against 
the world.” Now, in all seriousness, why not? We recog- 
nize how natural advantages count in every field of labor, 
horse-raising, fruit-growing, ship-building. Why not in 
education? In the environment fittest for training young 
men and women, there are three mighty elements—health- 
fulness, beauty, freedom. These three are the distinctive 
characteristics of California. A perfect climate which calls 
one out of doors at all times of the year, and rewards him 
for his coming, matchless beauty of mountain and forest, of 
lake and of the sea, of hill and river, and with endless 
elbow room, intellectually, physically, and morally. If we 
add to this the two Universities, rival and codperating, as 
well endowed as the best, and fairer in houses and outlook 
than: the most beautiful of all the land, why should not 
California become a world-center of education? Men once 
flocked to Athens for such things. Why should they not 
come here? Why not Berkeley and Stanford, together and 
indivisible, against the world? 

It has been Dr. Wheeler’s good fortune and mine to sit 
at the feet of the same great master, Andrew D. White. 
We can remember President White’s appeal to his alumni, 
that, wherever we might go, we should stand by “our State 
universities, for in them is the educational hope of the South 
and West.” We of Stanford are not deaf to this appeal. 
Weare citizens of California loyal and true. We shall stand 
by our State university, for in its development is the educa- 
tional hope of our Golden West, and we pledge to President 
Wheeler our help in fullest loyalty, whenever and wherever 
and howsoever he may ask our aid. 
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PRESIDENT GILMAN’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Board of Regents 
and Faculty; Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a great delight 
to stand once more before an assemblage of large-hearted 
and large-minded Californians, and, if I should tell you of 
the emotions that are awakened at this moment, before I 
could close the sun would not only disappear beyond the 
eucalyptus, but would sink into the Pacifie Ocean. 

When the distinguished scholar, whom we now salute 
as President of this great University, invited me, in the 
name of the Board of Regents, to return to Berkeley, the 
home of my early manhood, and to stand upon this platform, 
I asked him what sort of a speech would be expected, and 
he replied: “Tell them your own experiences after leaving 
California.” I shall obey him for he is in the seat of 
authority and entitled to the loyal response of every friend 
upon whom he may call for support and counsel. But 
before I go forward to the principal part of my remarks, 
let us pause for a moment to consider what this occasion 
means. 

Every one of us, without doubt, is filled with curious 
anticipation respecting the new epoch,—the students eager 
for knowledge and just awakening with the enthusiasm of 
youth to the charms of science and literature, the parents 
and friends who stand by, ready to make any sacrifice for 
the education of those who are dear to them, the devoted 
teachers whose lives are consecrated to the development of 
the intellectual and moral character of those who are under 
their tuition, the generous givers of their plenty, the 
Regents, alive to their great responsibility, and the officers 
of the State which has so liberally dealt with its worthy 
offspring,—all are deeply concerned in the issues of this 
year. 

Look back only half a century and remember that fifty 
years ago the pioneers of ’49, many of them college bred, 
brought to this coast the simple conception of a college as 
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they had known it in the Eastern States. Some of them 
were sure that the charm of knowledge was in the past, 
and that the traditional curriculum was the royal road to 
knowledge. Others were certain that in “this new world 
beyond the new world” (as Charles Kingsley said here many 
years ago) new problems demanded new methods of solu- 
tion. One of these pioneers, Henry Durant (the gentlemen 
on the platform will remember him) came, as he said, “with 
college on the brain,” and he builded better than he knew. 
Another, Frederick Billings, came with his eyes dazzled by 
the vision of Berkeley and his ears ringing with the 
familiar quatrain which predicts “the course of empire,” 
and secured our name. All these and other pioneers, as 
they planned and as they delved and planted, were persuaded 
by the experience of centuries, (although they did not 
always say so), that “wisdom is better than gold, yea than 
much fine gold.” 

Advance the record five and twenty years. The College 
of California, founded by such men, has expanded into the 
University of the State; the humble restricted plot in Oak- 
land has been exchanged for these broad acres, looking out 
to the Golden Gate; the grounds are consecrated to the 
higher education with speeches from Governor Booth and 
Bishop Kip, and by the graduation of the first of that long 
file of departing scholars, never to be concluded, whose 
academic life is associated with Berkeley. 

A quarter of a century after the exodus, and half a 
century after the creation, we are now witnesses of the 
dawn of a new epoch. It is under these circumstances, 
that a veteran who has bathed in the fountain of youth, 
comes forward to congratulate the University of California 
on this auspicious day, as rich in memories and achieve- 
ments as it is in promises and prospects. 

I congratulate you on the succession of great gifts, 
which have supplemented the appropriations of the State, 
and upon the development of great principles, which have 
attracted to this place, throngs of young men and maidens 
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in the pursuit of a liberal education, while other students 
have been enabled to secure in San Francisco their pro- 
fessional training in the legal and medical sciences and in 
the fine arts. 

With heartiness for which no tones can be too emphatic, 
I congratulate you on the far-sighted munificence of that 
generous woman, whose hope it is that the buildings 
of this university shall be worthy of its aims, and who 
desires that they shall not be constructed hap-hazard, as 
in other places the usage has been, but conformable to a 
plan, selected by fair and well-trained judges, from plans 
submitted to them by accomplished architects of Europe 
and America; and who has determined by her own munifi- 
cence to set an example that others are ready to emulate. 
May her purpose be as fruitful as the gift of Devorguila, 
early benefactor of a great college in Oxford; and her name 
be held in gratitude and admiration for centuries to come. 

I congratulate you especially, my old friends in the 
University, that as you stand upon Mount Pisgah and look 
toward the promised land, you are led by Joshua. Moses, 
for his chastisement, was not permitted to enter upon the 
land flowing with milk and honey. No doubt he was 
disappointed; gladly would he have continued in the ser- 
vice, but dis aliter visum, and the leadership has fallen to 
a younger and stronger chief. 

I gongratulate you that you have chosen a President, 
as did the authorities of Leland Stanford University, 
from among scholars who have breathed the inspiring 
atmosphere of Cornell University. It is indeed propitious 
that these two California presidents, divergent in their 
studies, yet single in their aims, have drunk from the 
fountains of Ithaca, which were opened by one whose love 
of historical studies is equalled by his devotion to science— 
that scholar, teacher, statesman, and peace-maker, now our 
minister in Germany, Honorable Andrew D. White. 

Few persons know, as I do, what a persistent, sagacious, 
and sensible search the Regents made for a President. If 
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they were eager to give an example of original investigation, 
which never rests until a finality is reached—they could not 
have done better. But their difficulties did not end with 
their discovery; persuasion was harder than research. 
The leader of their choice had received many previous calls 
to which his ear remained deaf. The ties of intellectual 
and social friendship, the assurance that a professor’s chair 
is stable, while a president is usually offered that which 
looks more comfortable, but is really shaky—in fact a 
rocking-chair; and the consciousness that in an old state 
the traditions of higher education are sure of recognition— 
were considerations of weight. He has wisely decided. 
Greater opportunities on a broader field, the generous 
support of the authorities, and that large-heartedness and 
large-mindedness which have ever been alluring character- 
istics of the Californians, have captured him; and now with 
one voice his friends in the East, his new friends in the 
West, bid him God-speed. Bind him with bands of steel; 
strengthen his hands; confirm his plans; listen to his 
counsel, and soon you will know, what you now believe, 
that the right man is here—suggestive, strong, hopeful, 
wise, and inspiring; ready to promote the vigor, the 
industries, the wealth, the literature, the science, the arts, 
the politics, and the religion of this great State. 

This is not the sort of a speech, President Wheeler, 
which you asked me to make. I have indeed wandered 
from my theme. But I could not help it. Besides, I think 
that if you are not with me, the assembly is, and that their 
hearts now beat in unison a welcome to Berkeley, to its 
cares and opportunities, to its honors and rewards. 

You asked me to speak of my own observations and 
reflections during the period since I left California. I will 
do so briefly. The growth of scientific laboratories is one 
of the most extraordinary developments of the recent 
decades. Not long ago chemistry was the only science 
which had this adjunct. Now every department which is 
concerned in the investigation of natural forces demands, 
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and in strong institutions has secured, the halls in which, 
the apparatus by which laws may be verified, investigations 
carried on, and students made familiar with the processes 
and methods by which mankind reveals the mysteries of 
nature. Even clinical medicine now calls for its laboratory. 
Psychology likewise. Everywhere students are now taught 
to use their own eyes and their own hands. The study of 
nature, by experiment and by observation, has established 
its place side by side with, sometimes a little in advance of, 
the study of mankind. By such studies, not often directly, 
but always indirectly, the great achievements of mechanical 
and electrical art have been secured. The methods of cor- 
respondence, travel, and commerce have gone through a 
revolution. Warfare has been changed, and the Oregon 
and her sisters have shown that it is possible to win great 
victories, over seas and over enemies, without the sacrifice 
of the victor’s blood. Among the achievements of the 
nineteenth century, none is more fertile than the intro- 
duction of instruments of precision, and the employment of 
measurements mathematically accurate. The American 
laboratories, observatories, and surveys are among the best 
attainments of our countrymen, and justify the utterance 
of German observers, that the most important contributions 
of our country to the world are the new developments of 
university activities. 

The expansion of our libraries and their adaptation to 
the wants of students has made equal progress with the 
multiplication of laboratories. They have become working 
places, where the experience of mankind is stored up, where 
the latest publications of scholarship are received, where 
youth are trained in the methods of literary investigation, 
and are introduced to “the friendship of books,” the 
intimate and repose-giving, soul-refreshing, thought-inspir- 
ing acquaintance with the noblest writings of every age and 
every clime. The time was when the lecture-room was the 
only channel for such introductions; now the sagacious 
teacher supplements his teaching by lessons in the art of 
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reading, which is the art of discarding the second best 
and choosing always the very best With this goes the love 
of history and biography, so that we can readily assent to 
the recent utterance of an English essayist, that the glory 
of which no man can deprive our poor dying siécle is that 
not one, of all the others, since history began, has taken 
such pains to understand the centuries previous. 

The natural result of these two movements is seen in 
this, that there is no longer, within the range of public 
audition, any controversy as to the comparative value of 
ancient and modern studies, no question as to the relative 
value of science and letters. All have honorable places. 
Consequently the one curriculum has gone; many roads are 
leading to Rome. 

With these changes, it is interesting to note the clarifi- 
cation of the idea of the university. It may include a 
college; or several colleges; but it is more than a college, 
more than a group of colleges. It is the highest expression 
which any community can give to its intellectual aspirations; 
the most complex, diversified, and fruit-bearing organism 
which any community can devise for the intellectual or 
moral welfare of its people. It is a place where the latest 
science, the noblest literature, and the purest art are 
employed in the higher education of well disciplined youth. 
To this clarification of ideas, an admirable contribution was 
made by our honored colleague, Professor Joseph LeConte, 
in his essay on The School, the College, and the University. 

The admission of women to the advantage of higher 
education is another of the remarkable changes of recent 
years. The methods differ. Sometimes, usually in the 
Western States, there is a complete co-education. In the 
Eastern States there is partial co-education, where certain 
courses of advanced study are open to women, but the 
tendency appears to be more favorable for building up 
separate colleges for women, often like Radcliffe and 
Barnard, in connection with or near to the eollege for men, 
but sometimes independent like Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, 
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and Bryn Mawr. Each community has its own problem to 
solve; whatever the method, the world is sure to be the 
better for generously opening to women the opportunities 
from which they have been too long excluded. 

The advancement of professional schools is another 
remarkably promising movement,—especially schools of law 
and medicine. I call special attention to the latter for the 
changes in the medical schools of the East within five years 
past are wonderful, and will surely be followed by this 
University. Prolonged courses of study, high standards of 
admission, ample facilities for observation in laboratories 
and clinics, rigid terms of graduation, enlarged freedom of 
intercourse with skillful teachers selected as the best of 
their profession, are among the changes that are prolific in 
good. 

The services of universities to the commonwealth are so 
numerous that a discourse might be devoted to them. 

Finally, I mention among the noteworthy changes of the 
last few years, greater liberality on the part of religious 
leaders towards the methods of modern thought, less appre- 
hension, more generous sympathy when science, language, 
and history speak. And, on the other hand, it is equally 
worthy of note that intellectual men, whether they be 
devoted to letters, science, law, or education are more and 
more ready to admit, not only to admit but to declare, that 
the things which are seen are temporal, and the things that 
are unseen are eternal; that beneath all forms of worship 
there is a true religion binding man to his creator; that 
the mysteries of life are just as great as they were in 
the days of Solomon and Plato. Much more than this, 
they believe that the discoveries of microscope and tele- 
scope, the more they are prosecuted the more they reveal a 
plan, and the more incomprehensible that plan appears 
without the belief in one living and true God. 

It is delightful to hear an orthodox theologian utter 
these words and to believe that in the minds of most 
naturalists they find a loud echo: 
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“Tf a man can understand the universe in its long 
unfolding, it is because the universe in its long unfolding 
expresses the thoughts of a rational mind that is akin to 
the mind of man that understands it. By the doctrine of 
evolution the universe is for the first time consistently 
represented as a universe of ideas,—that is to say, as an 
expression of God. From of old, Christian faith and 
doctrine have declared it to be so; but now comes the 
doctrine of evolution to illustrate and confirm the declara- 
tion, so that it cannot be denied again. To deny the 
presence of mind in the universe is to be belated in the 
world of evolutionary thought. If the common man comes 
to a true conception of the world he lives in, he will find 
the day far past when he could question the presence and 
activity of the all-comprehending mind.” 

May I conclude these remarks with three or four sugges- 
tions? I speak not only to the Faculty and the Regents, 
I speak to all of you who in any way whatever desire to be 
enrolled as friends of learning; and I say, “Encourage 
investigation.” Help everybody who is willing to engage 
in such work; especially lend a hand in the development 
of the resources and industries of the State. 

Second. Bring hither all the experience of the human 
race in ancient and modern times that the seed may be sifted 
out and planted and the chaff rejected and burned. Estab- 
lish a great library. Cultivate the love of letters. As I 
say these words I see the image of a young poet, too early 
snatched away, who was once a professor of literature in 
this University, Edward R. Sill. I trust that his mantle 
has fallen upon another poet here. I hope that many men 
and women are to come up and make large the column, 
already on the march, of those who have produced a litera- 
ture redolent with the experiences, the hope, the beauties, 
and the aspirations of the Pacific Coast. 

Encourage, particularly at this time, the development 
of the medical sciences. I doubt if anybody who has not 
had his attention called to the recent progress of medicine 
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and surgery has any idea what an epoch is opening before 
us; what trained men and women are coming to the front; 
what new methods of observation and treatment have been 
discovered; what light has been thrown on the causes, the 
prevention, and the cure of disease. It will be a noble 
purpose to extend and strengthen in every possible way the 
medical faculty of this University. ; 

Remember the importance of politics. I am not afraid 
to use the word “politics,” and to urge every young man 
who goes out of college to “go into polities;” not in the 
sense of aspiring to political office, not in the sense of 
managing men in an unworthy way, but in the sense of 
devotion to the public good. One of the best signs of the 
times is the fact that most of the young men who go out 
from our colleges are interested in public affairs. They 
are on the side of good government; they believe in Civil 
Service reform; and they look with hope and not fear 
toward the future of our country. 

Finally, ladies and gentlemen, face the Pacific Ocean 
and do not be afraid of it. I was startled when the chair- 
man read my own predictions of a quarter of a century 
ago. I noticed that one word was left out—he did not 
quote anything about the Philippines. 

(Regent Hallidie— You mentioned ‘ the islands of the 
sea.’ ”) 

He reminds me that I mentioned “the islands of the 
sea,” but I do not believe I was thinking anything about 
the Philippines. Now, for better or worse, for richer or 
poorer, we are there. Yonder is the gateway by which 
people are going to the Orient. The next five-and-twenty 
years will certainly show vast influences, for good or for 
evil, on all the eastern countries, proceeding from Cali- 
fornia. Unquestionably the national government of the 
future will send leaders to the East who have dwelt on 
these shores. Unquestionably the minor offices of govern- 
ment will largely be filled with young men going out from 
this region. Your ships are to transport not merchandise 
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only but ideas. Your influences of every sort are to be 
felt in these far distant countries; first in Hawaii, then in 
the Philippines, and afterwards, I believe, in the countries 
of Eastern Asia, Japan and China. 

There are two or three things which this University 
ean do. It can advocate a pure Civil Service and the 
selection of competent men for posts of responsibility. An 
English traveler told me not long since, that England 
never awakened to a sense of the importance of good 
home government until her young men were sent to India, 
and there brought into contact with other races and with 
men of other nations and were thus forced to show 
the very best qualities which the Anglo-Saxon race 
possesses. I believe that the sending out of our young 
men to the Orient will be the means of promoting a love for 
a better government at home than any we now possess. 
Civilization as it goes forward will not only need official 
representatives,—teachers will be called for. There is 
already a university of some sort at Manila; but it certainly 
would be propitious if the Americans, if the Californians 
could do as General Kitchener did at Khartoum—establish 
a college in Manila, an off-shoot of Berkeley and Stanford. 

I must conclude. My message is summed up in these 
words: Uphold and cherish and hand on the idea of liberal 
culture as one of the most important heirlooms which our 
generation possesses. Never say a word to disparage it; 
and if sometimes those in authority seem to check the 
development of our plans, it may be because husks and 
chaff are mixed with the grains of wheat. 

Let us study the progress of human civilization, 
remembering that by ideas the world is governed. They 
are stronger than kings in council, or representatives in 
Congress; more enduring than Bills of Right, or written 
constitutions, or governments, or treaties, or creeds: they 
bind together men of different speech, of different race, 
of different parties: they give unity to human purposes: 
they promote human progress: and universities are the 
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exponents of these ideas. We accept them as an inheritance 
from an antiquity we know not how remote; we pass them 
on to generations we know not how distant, to lands we 
know not how far. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT WHEELER. 


Governors, Members, Friends of the University of Cal- 
ifornia: You have laid upon me a heavy task; you have 
entrusted me with a high responsibility; you have crowned 
me with opportunity. A consciousness of my own limita- 
tions, which time and experience have made reliable and 
definite, would have forced the gleam of opportunity into 
the thick shadow of the task, had not your hearty confi- 
dence, which placed both in my way, called faith to the seat 
of distrust. 

As it were in a night a college has grown here into the 
dimensions of a university. A torrent-influx of students 
has overwhelmed and burst the barriers of organization, 
equipment, funds, and shelter. A mass of rapidly devel- 
oping professional schools drawn beneath the name and 
aegis of the University have become attached to its organ- 
ization by bonds of varying strength, but all ill tested and 
uncertainly set. The schools of the state have been recently 
brought into a close connection with the University, a 
connection which is still tentative, but which looks towards 
a fine unity of action, toward a common aim. To intensify 
the stress and confusion, all things have happened at a 
period when throughout the land the whole mechanism of 
university education is in progress of readjustment and 
adaptation to larger work. Shifting, experiment, and change 
are on every hand: nowhere have settled norms been 
reached. All has happened, too, at a time when the state 
universities of this country are passing through a gradual 
change in the form of their government regarding educa- 
tional and internal affairs. The earlier conception of the 
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relation of the governing board to the regulation of these 
internal affairs, fashioned after the analogy of the govern- 
ment of other state institutions, has been seen to place the 
state universities at such decided disadvantage to those of 
private endowment that the sound principle of internal self 
government in things spiritual has come steadily more and 
more to acceptance. All this has come into being—the 
growth of the student list, the development of the profes- 
sional schools into university stature, the consolidation 
of school standards under university co-operation, the 
liberalization of the state universities, the disturbance of 
general educational traditions—all this has come into being 
during a period at whose climax the unfolding of national 
and international history has suddenly laid the burden of a 
great responsibility upon the shoulders of California by 
setting it in the center instead of at the confines, by putting 
it in the fore rank for the great commercial, industrial, and 
social conflict that is to absorb the thought and effort of the 
twentieth century. All this it is which heaps the task, all 
this it is which opens the gate of opportunity. 

If all the pressing ‘needs of the University were mar- 
shalled in array, long would be the list. It will be enough 
if some few which force themselves on brief observation 
most obtrusively to attention be presented as examples. 
The enormous and constant increase in the number of 
students has been proving in recent years a positive 
embarrassment to the institution. As tuition, in accor- 
dance with the unmistakable desire of the State, is free to 
all, this inerease brings no corresponding relief to the 
income. If the University work is to be maintained on its 
present level of efficiency, greatly increased supply of funds 
for the plain instruction must be supplied from some 
source, private or public. 

The provision of buildings and equipment has lagged 
far behind the need, and only temporary expedients have 
in recent years been adopted. So thorough-going is the 
need that nothing short of entire rebuilding and equipping 
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can now be proposed. The wisdom and foresight of one 
whose life and strength and means have been unreservedly 
consecrated to the service of the public good have provided 
a plan of building, which constitutes the one frank and 
competent recognition of the obligations laid upon this 
institution. All else has been tentative, halting, doubting; 
this sees with the open eye of faith and the certain vision 
of conviction. 

Among the demands for the internal development of 
the University none rank in my estimation with those of 
the library. The present collection has been made with 
great skill and sobriety. By universal consent it contains 
little waste material. But it is far too small aud incom- 
plete in any department to serve the purposes of advanced 
study and research. In their isolation from the Eastern 
store-houses of learning our scholars require and deserve 
more than ordinary resources of this kind. If the best 
men are to be brought here and kept here, we must be able 
to assure them first of all that the library will afford them 
means to keep their learning abreast of the times, and that 
their coming to California shall not mean the suicide of 
creative scholarship. 

A library located here has also in more than one regard 
special opportunity and obligation. We are tangent to the 
domain of the farthest world—half of which the western 
world knows yet but little, but of which it will be called 
upon in the coming centuries to know much. Here on the 
borderland as in Alexandria of old must be garnered the 
accumulated lore of the east as well as the west. 

We are located, furthermore, on the soil which Spain 
took as its portion of the New World. Now that her 
heritage has in large measure fallen to us we are bound to 
collect and establish here—and to do it before it is too 
late—all that records or can illustrate the history and for- 
tunes of the Spanish occupation of North and South 
America. Instead of seventy-five thousand volumes there 
ought to be today three hundred thousand; instead of an 
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income for purchases of four thousand dollars there ought 
to be thirty thousand. The library force is seriously over- 
worked, the building is overcrowded. A fireproof building, 
equipped with seminary rooms on the most generous scale, 
must be provided within the next three or four years. 

The newly founded school of commerce enters upon a 
wide and hopeful field. We have suddenly become an 
exporting nation instead of a home-market nation. Material 
civilization is extending in terms of iron, and we must 
supply the world with its mechanisms and with many of the 
products of its mechanisms. The study of international 
trade conditions and of foreign needs and markets becomes 
therefore a first interest of the American commercial world. 
Here of all places in the land is the chosen spot for the 
training of those who are to be the intelligent guides and 
emmissaries of trade, whether as trade agents of private 
interests or as consuls who represent through the general 
government the public interest. Here can be collected to 
best advantage data concerning the condition of markets 
in the Asiatic world, and here can be taught to best 
advantage the manners, customs, social conditions, civili- 
zation, and languages of that world. 

The peculiar situation and condition of California makes ° 
certain definite demands upon this University which it 
cannot afford for one moment to neglect. In the field of 
mining engineering we must of course lead the world. In 
agriculture we.must have the unquestioned best, and 
particularly in the applications of agriculture to pomology 
and horticulture, we must have the means of very decided 
extension and development beyond what is now provided. 
The dependence of California, with its long periods of 
drought, upon a reliable water supply for mining and 
irrigation, and its exposure during the rainy season to 
fearful losses by floods, demand that without delay the wit 
of the hydraulic engineer be directed to the problem of 
storing the flood waters of the State. It is a peculiar 
problem, and the University must guide accumulated capital 
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and public beneficence to the solution of it. Not only the 
naked hills of California, but the whole desert western 
slope of the continent, call for special study of the forest 
problem. <A school of forestry is an earnest and instant 
need. The waters that sent forth the Oregon deserve 
a school of naval engineering. The attention of the 
national government, which now has a Pacific as well as 
an Atlantic to care for, should be directed toward this 
need. But what it does can be done in codperation with 
the University as an already established institution, and 
through development and differentiation of the existing 
courses. 

The uncertain relation of the various professional 
schools to the body of the University will demand careful 
attention in the immediate future. The University cannot 
permanently lend the use of its name to departments or 
institutions over which it has no real control. The whole 
problem is not so much one of legality, however, or one of 
control, but one of thorough co-operation and of the 
prevention of duplication in academic work. 

If I am not led astray by brief impressions, the tone 
and instinct of the people of California promises for the 
future a strong development of artistic taste and aesthetic 
demand. Signs of the presence of a strong bent toward 
literary art are unmistakable, and nowhere do I see more 
promise for the rise of a distinctive type of literary art than 
here in the freshness and vigor and warmth and alertness 
of the Pacific coast life. This movement it belongs to the 
University, already rich in excellent traditions of literary 
production, to stimulate and lead. 

Among all the arts, that of architecture will, by common 
consent, be allowed to represent California’s greatest 
present lack. When the University shall have once begun 
to teach this art by good example, it may also and must 
undertake to teach by good doctrine as well. 

Under the stimulus of museums of archaeology and art 
already planned and whose equipment is already in generous 
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purpose and act begun, and through the co-operation in 
practical training of the Art Association and Institute, we 
have definite hope and prospect of great things in the field 
of art education. 

Among the opportunities of lesser endowments none 
offer more immediate hope of appreciative reception and 
general usefulness than the establishment of lectureships 
which, under an annual income of $1000 to $2000, should 
call into temporary residence at the University the ablest 
scholars of the world. Both the isolation and the essential 
cosmopolitanism of this academic community demand and 
suggest such provision. The creation of traveling fellow- 
ships, which would allow the best of our students the 
opportunity for travel and study abroad, would prove a 
stimulus to our own work and supplement powerfully that 
equipment of our University which aids its graduates to 
climb the ladder of professional attainment. 

So the list of my examples draws itself out into unseemly 
length. The need is so vast—but it is a genuine oppor- 
tunity that fashions the need! We appeal to a great 
people, noble and large-hearted as their domain is blessed 
and rich. Mountain-side and sea, soil and sunshine have 
dealt bountifully with them. The mines, the harvests, 
and the paths of the great deep have yielded to their zeal 
abundant tribute. They are liberal men, and the liberal 
man in the fullness of his heart deviseth liberal things. 
Only the best has in the past been good enough for Cali- 
fornia, and we propose now for the institution which shall 
represent and lead its higher life, nothing but the best. 
If watchfulness and incessant care can effect it, not a dollar 
shall be wastefully expended, but if the large view can hold 
the meager and the mean at bay, not a dollar shall go for 
what is inferior or less than the best. 

But with all equipments and endowments and schedules, 
the University that we shall build here shall be and must 
be a thing of life. It will be, first of all, a continuation of 
the life of the University that stands here now. Not one 
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drop of the life-blood of those who here, in wise forethought 
and loving toil, built their lives into the structure, can go 
to loss. The devotion and faith of those far-seeing men 
who laid the foundations of the College of California and 
the foundations of the University, the genial wisdom and 
nobility of him under whose leadership the pilgrim scholars 
came from Oakland to Berkeley, the unselfish service of 
those who since then have taught and led, preéminently the 
quiet, sound prudence of him whose administration during 
the last nine years has leveled and prepared the ground for 
new building—all these as life elements are part and portion 
of the institution and will unfold their branches and yield 
their fruit through all the ages. 

The University shall be a thing of life, too, in that it 
shall be a life-bond between those who together teach and 
study here. Between teacher and taught there is and can 
be in a true University no fixed boundary line. We are 
all students; we are all learners; we are all teachers. All 
teaching which does not deal in fresh new visions of truth, 
truth seen and felt each time it comes to expression as a 
new and vital thing, animating the whole personality of him 
who sees and who summons the vision to the thought of 
others, is a dead and hopeless exercise. Education is trans- 
mission of life. The supreme purpose of the University is 
to provide living beings for the service of society—good 
citizens for the State. 

Between research and instruction there can be no fixed 
boundary line. Vital grasp upon new truth, the perpetual 
attitude of discovery must animate every work. Between 
the various forces and instrumentalities for uplifting life 
and society which this community provides there can be no 
barriers set. The students of the ancient literatures and 
of the modern literatures, of the humanities and of the 
sciences, of the arts and of the handicrafts are all working 
toward a common end under the inspiration of a common 
spirit. They are all seeking to give life perspective and 
power by delivering it from slavery to ignorance and 
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to the rule of thumb. So, too, Berkeley and its sister 
university at Palo Alto, represent a common cause, and 
will labor together for a common end. We welcome the 
aid of this stout helper and we will share with it the work 
according to the human law of mutual helpfulness. 

In the internal regulation of the university order there 
ean be in the last analysis no fixed boundary line between 
the governing and the governed. The age of paternalism 
in university government is well nigh past. The rules and 
decrees of faculties which do not in the long run commend 
themselves to the best sense of the student public, I have 
found in my experience are probably wrong; they will be 
surely in the long run nugatory. Student bodies are to-day 
practically self-governing. 

In a healthfully organized university the relations 
between the faculty and the president in his capacity as 
member of the university should tolerate no barriers. In 
the real university life the president must be a teacher 
among teachers, a colleague among colleagues, and the 
spirit of codperation, not the spirit of authority, must 
determine their work together. The educational policy of 
the university must arise from within, from the body of 
teacher-colleagues and not be imposed from without by 
either president or governing board. Leaving aside the 
conception of the university as a business organization, the 
real university must be a family life in which loyalty of 
each member to the whole shall be the divine inspiring 
breath. 

The office of president of an American university has 
grown with the development of American conditions into 
a unique institution. The great universities of the Old 
World have nothing resembling it. It represents neither 
the perpetuation of a tradition nor the introduction of 
an arbitrary innovation. The situation has gradually 
developed it. The necessity of giving the university a 
representative to its public constituency, whether that 
constituency take the form of state or sect or community 
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of graduates and friends, and of mediating between the 
divergent ideals of the supporting constituency and those 
of the university life, has called this office into being and 
endowed it with very definite functions and extraordinary 
powers. Many of us in loyalty to the older conception of 
the university bond have deplored this development, but 
few who have come fully to appreciate the difficulty of 
harmonizing the university to the demands of its con- 
stituency have disputed the necessity. The presidency is 
to-day the medium of communication between the two main 
elements which give the university life and being. The 
incumbent of the office, as holding a dual relation, is not 
only subject to misunderstanding and to the consequent and 
common charge of duplicity, but is placed in a position 
that is frankly untenable except with the full confidence 
and loyal codperation of faculty and regents alike. At the 
present stage of its development, the office, in demanding 
sympathy with two widely-sundered points of view, demands 
almost the impossible and is the most difficult position 
which American society can call upon a man to fill. All 
this I have fully considered. None of this have I concealed 
from myself. I throw myself, Regents, Faculty, students, 
fully and frankly and trustfully upon your loyal support. 
Without that I am nothing; with that we can accomplish 
great things for California, for the University, for the 
nation,.and for the cause of enlightenment among men. 
Full in the face of many difficulties and many needs, 
but in the presence of an inspiring hope, in clear conviction 
of my own shortcomings, but in consciousness of a readi- 
ness, loyally and unselfishly, with such strength as I have 
to serve a public cause, I now assume with full sense of the 
responsibility it involves the headship of this institution. 
I will, in dealing with the various bodies that constitute it, 
consult frankness rather than tact. I will value plainness 
of speech more than flattery. I will not, God helping 
me, be tempted myself to use, nor will I suffer anyone 
else to use, the University for the advancement of personal 
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interest or ambition. Here in this presence I pledge 
myself, with all I am of body, mind, and heart, to be 
dedicated to the service of the University of California; 
its interests, so far as I can discern them, shall be, under 
truth, the supreme guide of my official action. Governors, 
members, alumni of the University of California, let us all 
to-day join hands and hearts, and here by the flaming 
house altar of our loyalty, in high enthusiasm for humanity 
and in the fear of God, dedicate ourselves together in holy 
covenant to the service of this University and the cause 
it represents. And may the Spirit which putteth wisdom 
into the heart of man guide us and the blessing which 
maketh rich abide with us forever. 





THE VISIT OF THE JURORS. 


THE VISIT OF THE JURORS IN THE HEARST 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION. 


On the morning of August 30, 1899, the four architects 
who, together with Mr. J. B. Reinstein, composed the jury 
of the final competition for the Phebe A. Hearst Archi- 
tectural Plan arrived at San Francisco. These architects 
were M. J. L. Pascal, of Paris, Dr. Paul Wallot, of Dresden, 
Mr. John Belcher, of London, and Mr. Walter Cook, of 
New York. Mr. R. Norman Shaw had been the English 
representative in the preliminary competition, held at 
Antwerp, in October, 1898, but on account of his illness 
his place had been assigned to Mr. Belcher. 

On the afternoon of their arrival they visited Berkeley. 
On the campus they were greeted by the student-body, Mr. 
Willsie Martin, of the Senior Class, making the speech of 
welcome. At the Library an informal reception was 
tendered them by the Faculty, in whose behalf Professor 
LeConte made a brief address. In the evening Mayor Phelan 
received the jurors in the rotunda of the New City Hall, 
San Francisco. 

On the evening of August 31, Mrs. Hearst gave a 
banquet to the jurors at the Palace Hotel. Mayor James 
D. Phelan presided, and welcomed the jurors in Mrs. 
Hearst’s name. M. Pascal responded on behalf of the 
jurors. Regent A. S. Hallidie was the next speaker; and 
in closing he proposed the health of Mrs. Hearst, to which 
Professor William Carey Jones was called upon to respond. 
The addresses are printed below. 
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The jury commenced their examination of the drawings 
for the final competition on the morning of August 31, 
and continued their study, with but slight intermission, 
until September 7. On Saturday afternoon, September 2, 
they visited Mt. Tamalpais, spending the night there, and 
on the next morning they went by special train to Mrs. 
Hearst’s home, the Hacienda del Pozo de Verona, near 
Pleasanton. On Monday morning they visited Berkeley, 
in the company of Professor Jones and Mr. Maybeck, and 
inspected the grounds. 

On the evening of September 7, the Jury having com- 
pleted their examination of the plans, and being ready to 
make their awards, Mrs. Hearst gave a reception in the 
Ferry Building to some two thousand persons. 

From Saturday, September 9, to the following Monday, 
the jurors were the guests of Mrs. Hearst at Monterey. 
On the evening of September 10, M. Pascal was entertained 
by the Cercle-Francais, and Dr. Wallot by the German- 
Americans of San Francisco. And on September 12, the 
San Francisco Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects entertained the jurors at luncheon at the Cliff 
House. 

On the evening of September 13, the visiting jurors 
took their departure. 


ADDRESSES AT THE BANQUET TO THE JURORS. 


MAYOR PHELAN’S ADDRESS. 
Mrs. Hearst and Gentlemen: 


On behalf of Mrs. Hearst, I desire to extend a cordial 
welcome to her distinguished guests, who grace this board 
this evening. We of San Francisco are on the line of the 
world’s travel and hence we are constantly entertaining 
strangers. This we are always glad to do; but to-day, 
however, we are not welcoming strangers, because Art has 
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no country. Our guests this evening occupy places high 
in their profession, and have simply transferred the field 
of their activities upon the invitation of Mrs. Hearst, from 
the Eastern States and Europe to San Francisco and 
Berkeley. Therefore, we are not engaged in any perfunc- 
tory display of hospitality. They come not to receive, but 
to give. They are about to bestow a great benefit upon 
us. We do not know what impressions of California they 
may carry away with them, but in common with other 
travelers, they no doubt had their misgivings about our 
commonwealth. Californians are apt to exaggerate and 
perhaps these gentlemen have had some justification for 
incredulity. 

The designer of our State seal represented California as 
a Minerva, fully grown and equipped. Now after a lapse 
of fifty years, we find that Minerva, the Goddess of Wisdom, 
which was given to us in the earlier days of the foundation 
of the State, was not the mature Goddess she was repre- 
sented to be, for lo! we are asking for a plan after our 
University has been established for over thirty years. The 
founders of the University may have had a plan, but 
looking over the ground, it seems now somewhat nebulous. 

All plans are subject to criticism and there are those 
who believe that if they had been present at the creation, they 
could have made some very valuable suggestions; but in 
devising a plan such as would last for all time, it was 
reserved for Mrs. Hearst to pay the highest compliment to 
the State by saying that it was worthy of the best, and 
setting aside our “territorial sectarianism,” so peculiar to 
us, she went out into the world for guidance and advice. 

California may boast of great material resources, but 
we have never claimed that we are in a position to teach in 
matters of art, architecture, and music. We still owe 
instruction to the great centers of Eastern and European 
civilizations. We were all agreed that we should have a 
plan before we begin the serious work of the construction 
of University buildings and grounds, and the question 
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before us was: “Where should we get the plan and how?” 
The master minds of the world of architecture should be 
brought in competition; that was agreed: but the Regents 
said that the maintenance of the University absorbed all 
their funds, and if a proposal of this kind were made, Mr. 
Hallidie, Chairman of the Finance Committee of the Board 
of Regents, would rise in his place, and regret that money 
was not available. If the Legislature were appealed to, 
the same objections would be made and hence it was 
necessary that private beneficence should be invoked; but 
before the friends of the University had decided on or ™ 
indeed thought of such an enterprise, Mrs. Hearst made 
the suggestion herself and provided the means. 

At Antwerp, two years ago, the plans to the number of 
105, were submitted to the jurors who are sitting with us 
to-night, Messrs. Pascal, Wallot, Belcher, Cook, and 
Reinstein. They selected 11 competitors as being worthy 
of the final concours, and the plans of these gentlemen 
are the ones which will be finally passed upon in San 
Francisco. 

The tireless energy of that indefatigable champion of 
the University, Mr. Reinstein, has contributed in no small 
degree to the success of this most note-worthy competition 
and Mr. Maybeck, the Professor of Architecture of the 
University, has ably seconded him. 

As a result of this great competition, gentlemen, Cali- 
fornia is introduced to the world and the Berkeley hills 
shall be crowned with the noblest structures ever devised 
by man for the education of youth. The thanks of the 
commonwealth are due to Mrs. Hearst. She desires, and 
I am honored at the opportunity of proposing the health, 
happiness, and success of Messrs. Pascal, Wallot, Cook, 
Belcher, and Reinstein; and call upon President Pascal, on 
behalf of his colleagues, to respond. 
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MONSIEUR PASCAL’S ADDRESS. 


In the year 1849, when I was a child, in Paris, I 
remember seeing a party of adventurous Frenchmen march- 
ing along with music, to take the boat for Rouen and 
Havre, and thence to California, that unknown country of 
the New World. How far I was then from imagining that 
one day I should have to address you here in San Francisco, 
in the name of a jury, largely composed of Europeans, on 
the subjects which interest you all in the highest degree; on 
education, on literature, on science, above all on art,— 
that sign of the highest civilization of a people. That Iam 
called upon to do so is perhaps as much the privilege of age, 
as it is an honor paid to my native country and its arts. 

You have not been contented that your growing Uni- 
versity should only be provided with the most perfect 
means of study, that its professors should be the best in 
each branch of learning, that its organization should be 
adapted equally to its present resources and its ultimate 
development; that its scientific equipnient should be ample 
for the present and the future. You have demanded even 
more—a still higher thought, a still more noble conception 
has made you feel that the home of learning here must 
be a great one and a beautiful one, laid out on a plan 
at once. logical and monumental, fitted for your present 
ambition and your future greatness. You have wished 
that your buildings, too, should be a part of the education 
of your sons, unconsciously giving them that feeling for 
the beautiful that comes from harmonious and just propor- 
tion; and that they should constitute a monument of art, 
worthy of your State. 

And if to some of you the influence of what you hope 
to obtain seems fugitive and as though it might leave few 
traces behind it, be sure that before long you will see that 
order, arrangement, and noble proportions, beauty of form 
and material; and a fine sympathy between nature and 
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architecture will not be without their effect on the young 
minds of your students. 

It is to to this end, that we, whose ancestors paved the 
way for your civilization of to-day, have come with our 
colleague from New York, to aid you in your choice. 
Eleven architects, of incontestable talent, have taken part 
in this second competition, having been chosen from about 
a hundred. One of these you will choose, and it is to his 
initial conception that the future University will owe its 
form—each succeeding generation contributing its part. 
So, among all the vicissitudes and the revolutions of my 
troubled country, our Republic is still working to complete 
the Versailles of Louis XIV. 

For the execution of this noble plan, the generosity of 
a great hearted and intelligent woman has furnished the 
resources. It is she who has made this International 
Competition, the greatest of modern times, a possibility. 
It is she who has so ordered our long journey to the 
Pacific, that our memories of it are only those of kindness 
and of attention to all our wishes before they were expressed ; 
so that it will be for all of us one of the most interesting 
in our lives as artists. We heartily thank her for all this; 
and to express the heartiest hopes for the realization of all 
her wishes, knowing that she has none dearer than the 
success of this work, we wish to include in the same toast 
the University of California and Mrs. Phebe Hearst. 


REGENT HALLIDIE’S ADDRESS. 
Mr. Chairman: 


California was not of age when the State University 
was organized, and a generation has not passed since that 
event. The schoolmaster who first called his class together 
in San Francisco is still living. The son of California 
who presides at this table, the honored Mayor of this city, 
made his advent after California had become a State, and 
he took up the activities of life after the birth of the 
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University. His welcome to the distinguished gentlemen 
who honor us with their presence shows his appreciation of 
the State that gave him birth, and his identification with 
that progress in affairs that helps to make a state, build a 
city, and give dignity to its surroundings. 

* We have grown up in a hap-hazard sort of a way, but 
Providence has been kind to us, and we have often builded 
better than we knew. The deliberation of older communities 
is not with us, nor has their forethought been with us; and 
when we have wanted a thing we have wanted it badly, and 
we have scarcely had time to breathe until we got it. 
Progress is everywhere here strongly in evidence, but it 
has been of a heterogeneous nature, and often we have had 
to advance backwards in order to make enduring progress. 

Our friends, the guests of to-night, who have come 
from Dresden and London and Paris and New York, will 
probably look with more amazement than admiration on 
the varied tastes in evidence all around them, and I fear 
they will be inclined to give more credit to nature than to 
art for that which is beautiful. 

Nature sometimes veils herself, and yesterday at Berkeley 
she refused to throw open to them the full beauty of the 
landscape spread out in front of them, reserving that for a 
postponed pleasure. 

The University of California—that State so endeared to 
us by oyr many early trials, so beloved by us through its 
bounty and its beauty, its sunshine and its gladness—and 
that University, the child of our heart, to labor for which 
has been our joy, and whose manly growth has filled our 
eyes with tears of happiness and satisfaction. 

Who is there in this room that has not felt a pleasure 
in its childhood, and a satisfaction in its adolescence? 
The other day I addressed the freshman class, 530 as bright 
and refined young men and women as you ¢an find in any 
part of the world. The growth of the noble institution 
has been marvelous. Ten years ago, in Berkeley, it had 
306 students, and 60 names on its salary roll of $95,000. 
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To-day it has 1,700 students, and 189 on its salary roll of 
$260,000 per annum. 

The general government and the State have been liberal 
in their contributions. Our annual income exceeds $400,000, 
but, large as it is, it does not supply sufficient fuel to keep 
the fires of the University life going. Friends have come 
forward and chairs have been created by private means, 
that of philosophy being established none too early perhaps 
to leaven the Board of Regents, of which body I have the 
honor of being a member. 

Under the pressure of circumstances we have attempted 
to house the faculty and the students; but the faculty 
of being students of the beautiful in architecture and its 
possibilities for the future, does not appear to have been a 
well-developed success. We have a magnificent building 
site, but the sight of the buildings is not magnificent, and 
the building of the State has claimed more attention than 
the state of the buildings. But, in spite of all this, the 
University, as an institution, has grown, and has com- 
manded from year to year the increasing respect of the 
educational world, and although situate on the westernmost 
limit of the American continent, separated from the rest of 
national life by two great mountain chains and vast spaces 
of desert land, it has kept in touch with the progressive 
spirit of the age, and done its share in original investigation. 

With a faculty of earnest, thoughtful men, devoting the 
best in them to the work before them, having full faith in 
the future, and active in their pursuits of the present, why 
should we not have an institution of learning that is a 
credit to the State, an honor to the Nation? Free, abso- 
lutely free,—open alike to men and women—what restriction 
is there in the admission to its portals of the best minds 
among the youths of the country, and where is the barrier 
that can deny entrance to the young men and women 
however poor in worldly possession? To such the State of 
California extends a hearty welcome. But yet, free as it is, 
you know and I know that some of the best and brightest 
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need encouragement and help to enable them to drink from 
this fountain of knowledge. 

For many years a few of the wealthy and thoughtful 
men of the State had been making donations to its different 
departments, many of these of great value, and perhaps of 
greater value than was realized at the time because they 
inspired others to give. One day, nearly eight years ago, 
there came into my hands a letter to be presented to the 
Board of Regents, which reads, in part, as follows: 

“It is my intention to contribute annually to the funds 
of the University of California the sum of $1,500, to be 
used for five $300 scholarships for worthy young women. 

“Two of the scholarships are to be given this year, and 
the remaining three at the beginning of the August term 
next year. JI bind myself to pay this sum during my life, 
and I have provided for a perpetual fund after my death. 

“The qualifications entitling students to the scholarship 
shall be noble character and high aims, it being understood 
that without the assistance here given a University course 
would in each case be impossible. 

“PHEBE A. HEARST.” 

Almost immediately thereafter Mrs. Hearst increased 
the number from five to eight. That letter, the spirit and 
sentiment of the gift, for the first time brought the Uni- 
versity strictly before the people, and made them realize 
that it.deserved to be cherished and nourished. 

The Great Architect, when he created California, built 
it on a plan of architectural and engineering beauty. 
Within the great range of mountains—the Sierra Nevadas 
—which raise their heads far upwards in the realm of the 
Great Designer and form the eastern boundary of the State, 
and the range of hills which parallel the sea shore, are the 
two great rivers, one coming down from the north, the 
other running up from the south, meeting, and pouring 
jointly their fresh waters through a series of bays into the 
great Bay of San Francisco, where they join the free waters 
of the ocean and find their exit to the broad Pacific Ocean 
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through the Golden Gate. Berkeley, situate on the hills 
overlooking all this, receives its inspiration from the broad 
Pacific and the last smile of the setting sun as it kisses 
the parting day and sinks in the western horizon. Is it 
surprising, then, that the ery of the University is, ‘Let 
there be light!” and that the answer comes from the 
glorious orb after it has absorbed all that modern civiliza- 
tion can contribute on its passage through Europe and 
across the broad continent of America? 

What is the University doing to warrant these extraor- 
dinary efforts to insure her future glory and influence for 
good, and to justify the presence of these distinguished 
architects, the guests of the evening, who have come so far 
from the various centres of art and civilization to pass 
verdict on plans that shall insure harmony and homogeneity 
in the buildings of the future, and who have come at the 
invitation of that embodiment of the womanhood of this 
State, the noble and distinguished hostess of this occasion? 

Let us see. It is carrying out the wishes of the Nation 
in maintaining “at least one college where the leading 
object shall be, without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies and including military tactics, to teach 
such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts.” It is carrying into effect the agree- 
ment it made with the College of California “to found 
and maintain a University which shall include a College 
of Mines, a College of Civil Engineering, a College of 
Mechanics, a College of Agriculture, an Academic College.” 
It is keeping faith with the State in maintaining, through 
affiliation or otherwise, a College of Law, a College of 
Medicine, a College each of Pharmacy, Dentistry, and 
Veterinary Science. By means of four agricultural stations, 
located at different parts of the State, it is making experi- 
ments and obtaining economical results through the efforts 
of a staff of efficient workers in each station. In Forestry, 
it has two stations where similar work is being performed. 
At Mount Hamilton it is maintaining an efficient and 
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admirably-equipped astronomical observatory, with the 
largest—but one—telescope in the world, and under the 
direction of a most distinguished astronomer and devoted 
corps of observers. In San Francisco, near the Potrero, 
there is being constructed under the direction of the 
Regents, a trade school that will by its teachings annually 
make 150 boys independent in future life; and looking to 
the future greatness and possibilities of the University, the 
governing board has quite recently elected for its President 
a man distinguished in the world of letters and the field of 
education, Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of Cornell, 
whose absence from this board to-night is a source of 
regret to all. 

Outside the college work in Berkeley and in San Fran- 
cisco, few have any idea of the extent of the work being 
done by the University throughout the State: a State that 
contains about 155,000 square miles, or 100,000,000 acres, 
with climatic conditions which vary, necessarily, within the 
boundaries of ten degrees of latitude and 6,000 feet of 
altitude, and under the influence of the inland winds and 
the ocean breeze, and whose natural products embrace 
almost everything that can be produced from the soil or 
developed from the depths of the earth. 

The work which is being done by the State of California, 
through the Board of Regents, for the people, it is believed 
is being as well done as ‘could be done under the circum- 
stances. It is not the work of to-day for to-day, but it is 
the work of each day by day for the future. Who can tell 
what relation the State of California will bear to the great 
Empires to the west of us across the sea, or to the islands 
of the Pacific, fifty years hence? And beyond: 


“There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empire and of arts, 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 
Not such as Europe breeds in her decay, 

Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
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When heavenly flames did animate her clay, 
By future poets shall be sung. 

Westward the course of empire takes its way, 
The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day ;— 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 


Thus sang Bishop Berkeley one hundred and seventy- 
three years ago. 

The theme which inspired Berkeley in 1726, has inspired 
in these days a noble woman. Do you doubt my earnest- 
ness and sincerity in pledging, standing, with the loving- 
cup, the health of Phebe A. Hearst ? 


PROFESSOR JONES’ ADDRESS. 


An intense, devoted, and vital pride in the State of Cali- 
fornia; a mind and heart cultivated and enlarged by long 
and sympathetic relations with philanthropic and educa- 
tional aspirations; an unusual experience in the life and 
business of the world; an artistic intuition cultivated to 
the point of knowledge and appreciation; a loyal devotion 
to the memory of her husband, and a desire and determation 
to perpetuate his name, in the most worthy and honorable 
manner, in the land he loved so well and served so honestly, 
so generously, and so faithfully;—these, as I conceive, 
have been the more special propelling influences which’ 
have led to the great, the splendid, results which are to be 
disclosed to us. 

As I review in my mind the history of this enterprise, I 
think I see several tendencies combining and codperating. 
The first of these is a general tendency, born of our 
surroundings and the spirit of the place. It flows from 
our life in California. Nature, formed upon a large, 
generous, and beautiful plan, molds man to ampler propor- 
tions. While there may be the common strain of that 
which is narrow, petty, and temporizing, yet there is a 
sentiment which in the long run rules, and allows not the 
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permanent domination of the mean, sordid, and inharmoni- 
ous. Nature here, and man enlarged by the beauties and 
nobilities of nature that surround him, demand that human 
creations shall accord with the physical environment. This 
is the matrix; California and the Californian spirit is the 
matrix, out of which was born the Phebe A. Hearst archi- 
tectural plan. 

Out of this large and general tendency several special 
tendencies, running their course, combined to the produc- 
tion of this project. The first of these was manifested in 
the working of the mind of our gifted Maybeck. He it 
was who conceived that the University structures cumbering 
the site at Berkeley might be obliterated and a noble and 
harmonious group take their place. Here was the dream. 

The second tendency came forth out of a son of California, 
a son of the University, the broad-visioned Reinstein. He 
undertook the preparation of the field, the sowing and the 
cultivating. With infinite pains he gathered opinions, 
ideas, criticisms, and data. He formulated a practicable 
scheme. Here was the shaped and molded idea. 

Now, there was a third tendency pursuing its course 
through many years, that at the right time showed itself 
matured in the large and generous acts of Mrs. Hearst. 
For long her mind and life had been developing themselves 
for the execution of some great and noble service to Cali- 
fornia. -It was no mere chance that led Mrs. Hearst to the 
adoption of the scheme for the housing of the University 
with beautiful architectural forms. Nor were the phases in 
this scheme, which I have spoken of as particular tendencies, 
properly speaking mere successive steps. It was out of a 
long self-development, partly unconscious and partly of a 
predetermined purpose, that came the concentration of her 
thoughts and endeavors to the accomplishment of this 
object. Her spontaneous proffer to assume the obligation 
and responsibility was the beginning of an achieved result. 
Here was the life of the idea. 

The progress of the Phebe A. Hearst architectural plan 
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can be briefly recapitulated. Mrs. Hearst appointed a 
board of three trustees. It was determined to have an 
international competition, with an invitation to the archi- 
tects of all countries to enter. A prospectus announcing 
the enterprise was published. A programme outlining the 
terms of the international competition, and giving a general 
and detailed account of the work to be done, was issued on 
December 3, 1897. 

In this work the trustees had as special advisers and 
coadjutors, Pascal and Guadet in Paris, Carrére in New 
York, and Pissis in San Francisco. It is no disparagement 
to the many others who codéperated with us to single out 
and mention these invaluable aids. The architectural 
societies of America and Europe, the press, both professional 
and general, the American embassadors, ministers, and 
consuls everywhere, lent their aid in promoting the enter- 
prise and disseminating information. 

An international jury was appointed, composed of the 
most eminent exemplars of their art—M. Pascal, Dr. 
Wallot, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Cook. To these was added a 
lay member, a representative of the University and of the 
trustees, Mr. Reinstein. They met at Antwerp in October, 
1898. There they found one hundred and five plans await- 
ing their inspection. 

That meeting at Antwerp was memorable for the pur- 
poses for which it was held, for the eminence of the judges 
who passed upon the plans, for the number of architects 
who had sent in designs, for the striking character of the 
designs themselves, and for the enthusiasm with which the 
officials of Antwerp prepared and cared for the competition, 
and the splendor with which they received and entertained 
Mrs. Hearst and the judges. The magnificent Burgo- 
meister, successor of the long line of civic chiefs of that 
city, offered in person the hospitality of the community. 

The result of the deliberations of the jury was the selec- 
tion, out of the one hundred and five plans submitted, of 
eleven as possessing preéminent marks of superiroity. They 
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were a@ unanimous choice. Then came the visits of the 
authors of these eleven plans to California, their study of 
the problem on the ground, and the preparation for the 
final competition. 

And we are brought now face to face with this final 
competition. The drawings submitted by the eleven archi- 
tects entitled to enter are arranged in the nave of the 
Ferry Building for the examination of the jury. And here, 
to-night, we greet and welcome these gentlemen, M. Pascal, 
Dr. Wallot, Mr. Belcher, who takes the place of Mr. Shaw, 
and Mr. Cook. Their visit here is a notable tribute to the 
art which they represent, and a notable tribute to our 
enterprise as being a worthy endeavor to advance the art of 
architecture. Although, through the munificent thought- 
fulness of Mrs. Hearst, their journey to San Francisco has 
been as comfortable and luxurious as modern travel may be 
made, we must not forget that they are men devoted to 
their profession and busily engaged therein, and that they 
have Jeft their ateliers and business and homes to render us 
this great service. 

And now, Mr. Mayor, we wish to add to the felicita- 
tions of this evening, which is graced by the presence of 
our hostess, of the distinguished architects who are the 
special guests, and of this large company who have come 
to do them and our hostess honor, to congratulate ourselves 
and the whole community that San Francisco can give us 
for presiding officer a Mayor, who, by his culture, his public 
spirit, and the wise and unremitting observance of his civic 
duties, attests the fame and dignity of our city. As at 
Antwerp, so in San Francisco,-our guests find an honorable 
and worthy Burgomeister to extend to them the freedom of 
the city favored by their presence. 

Gentlemen, I ask you to rise again and drink to this 
sentiment: 

“A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the whole history of the land, 


A noble type of good 
And perfect womanhood.” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF EMILE BENARD. 





By Wm. CarREy JONES. 





Henri Jean Emile Bénard was born at Goderville, near 
Havre, on June 23, 1844. 

At the age of fourteen he entered the office of an archi- 
tect at Havre, where he learned something of the technical 
side of the profession. He remained there five years. 
During this time he spent his evenings in studying drawing 
and painting at the Municipal School of Drawing at Havre, 
preparing himself for admission to the School of Fine Arts 
in Paris. 

In 1863 he was graduated the first from the school at 
Havre. He obtained from that city a scholarship, which he 
held for four years, to enable him to pursue the studies 
of architecture in Paris. He was admitted to the School of 
Fine Arts, and entered the atelier of Paccard, which had 
just been established. 

Monsieur Pacecard was the architect of the Palace of 
Fontainebleau and known for his remarkable studies on 
the Parthenon. His reputation as a professor was very 
great among architects, by whom his wise counsel and 
clear and methodical instruction were eagerly sought. 

Under the skillful direction of this great master, for 
whom his pupil had the deepest veneration, Monsieur 
Bénard made rapid progress. He did not miss a compe- 
tition or test, and during his four years at the school 
received almost all the awards. 
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In 1867 he was received as the first en loges. The 
subject of the competition was “a Palace for the exhibition 
of the Fine Arts.” His projet was much admired, and on 
it he obtained the Grand Prix de Rome. 

Before setting out for that capital of the arts, Monsieur 
Bénard sent to the city of Havre the certificate of his 
studies, at the same time expressing his gratitude for the 
pecuniary aid which had allowed him to go so far. 

Monsieur E. Guillaume, the sculptor, Member of the 
Institute, and Director of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, added 
to the certificate words to the following effect: 

“Tn certifying to Monsieur Bénard’s success during the 
course of his studies, it is my duty to point out its remark- 
able rapidity and brillianey. A single examination of his 
work shows that Monsieur Bénard is one of those who 
speak for themselves.” 

Monsieur Bénard then passed four years at the Villa 
Medicis, and, during this time, visited all parts of Italy, as 
well as Athens and Constantinople. 

The studies that he sent from Rome which attracted 
most attention were on the Borgia apartment of the 
Vatican. This apartment is composed of three large halls, 
then almost ignored by the public, and the vaults, 
decorated by Pinturicchio, have a marvelous richness of 
ornamentation. Monsieur Bénard made some beautiful 
water colors of these halls, which testified anew to his great 
artistic power. 

At Venice, Monsieur Bénard occupied himself with 
painting. He made numerous studies after the magnificent 
works of Paul Veronese which adorn the monuments of the 
city. 

On his return to France, in December, 1871, he 
established himself in Paris, and was appointed by the 
government as auditor in the Council of Civil Buildings. 
In 1872, however, having already a clientage in Havre, 
Monsieur Bénard went to reside there. He obtained, in a 
competition, the place of architect for the arrondissement, 
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and was appointed expert for the Civil Tribunal and for the — 
Tribunal of Commerce. 

He lived at Havre for sixteen years. During this period 
he designed and erected many monuments, churches, a 
tribunal of commerce, a thédtre-cirque, ete., and numerous 
individual architectural works. Besides, as official archi- 
tect, he constructed very many school houses and educational 
buildings in the arrondissement of Havre. One of his 
most important works at Havre was the construction of 
warehouses at the docks. These warehouses were built 
upon a marshy soil, required many stories, and covered an 
area of about fifteen thousand meters. 

His other most interesting works are: the church at 
Bléville, the Tribunal of Commerce of Fécamp, the Savings 
Bank at Havre, the monument to the memory of the 
soldiers who died at Havre during the war of 1870-71, a 
thédtre-cirque, ete. 

In 1888 Monsieur Bénard went to Paris for the purpose 
of building the entire Rue de Printemps. He settled in the 
capital. There he was engaged in numerous individual 
pieces of work, such as hotels and dwellings. The building 
of the Cercle Franco-Americain, suggested by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of New York and Montreal, 
took him to those cities in 1892 to study the problem on 
the spot. 

Other important works were groups of buildings for 
workmen, among the more interesting of which is that of 
Athis-Mons, built under the direction of a codperative 
society, which was founded by the employees and workmen 
of the company of Paris—Orleans. 

In 1898 Monsieur Bénard exhibited three beautiful 
water-colors at the Salon, and won a medal. 

Monsieur Bénard is now Architect of the Government, 
in matters pertaining to the Palace of Campiégne; Archi- 
tect of the Enregistrement and of the Domains; Member of 
the Jury of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, ete. 

“For the past two years,” writes Monsieur Bénard, “he 
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has been specially engaged in the the studies connected 
with the extraordinary competition for the University of 
California, a competition which has absolutely carried him 
away by the grandeur of its conception and the complexity 
of its details. He has almost abandoned his other studies 
in order to consecrate himself exclusively to this colossal 
work, in which he has found great pleasure in devoting all 
his time and architectural knowledge.” 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION IN THE 
UNIVERSITY.* 


By ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN. 


It is fair to presume that every profession, properly so 
called, will ultimately have its own university school of 
professional training. Education as a profession occupies, 
however, a peculiar position. The university itself, in- 
eluding its professional schools, is an institution of educa- 
tion. When therefore the subject of education is pursued 
as a university study, we have the university looking at 
itself as it were, becoming fully conscious of its own pro- 
cesses as well as of the processes of other institutions in 
which its students may be preparing to teach. This fact, 
I think, explains a part, at least, of the current difficulty 
in the adjustment of university departments of education 
to the other university activities. Uncertainties and mis- 
understandings are unavoidable in the process of making 
such adjustment. Yet there can be little doubt, I think, 
as to the ultimate outcome. In this paper I shall under- 
take to discuss only two aspects of the matter, and in this 
discussion shall attempt to show the importance of a uni- 
versity study of education as a whole, from the lowest 
grade to the highest, including the study of the university 
itself as of the highest member of a complete system of 
schools. 


*Read before the Department of Higher Education of the National Ed- 
ucational Association at Los Angeles, July 14, 1899. 
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The first aspect of the subject to which I would eall 
your attention is the study of methodology. 

University activity falls into two main lines, instruction 
and research. These two are intimately related to each 
other. It is generally agreed that a university instructor 
must engage in individual research if his teaching is to 
have the freshness and vitality which university standards 
require. It may not be so generally agreed that the 
giving of instruction is of advantage to one engaged in 
research; yet the best university men approach to unanim- 
ity in the view that these two lines should be associated in 
university administration. Let us see wherein the connec- 
tion between the two consists. From the standpoint of 
the investigator it may be said that discoveries are of no 
general significance until they have been announced to the 
world. Publication then is a necessary accompaniment of 
discovery, if the discovery is not to be hoarded up as a 
miserly possession of the discoverer; and oral instruction 
may be regarded as a part of the process of publication. 
By the presentation of his acquired knowledge to regular 
students, the professor has abundant opportunity of cor- 
recting and improving his form of presentation, whether 
before or after the matter has been put into print. From 
the standpoint of the instructor, the connection is still 
more intimate. Passing over other considerations which 
might be mentioned, we may dwell upon this fact: that 
instruction instead of having for its object the putting of 
the student in possession of certain knowledge, has to do 
with putting him in possession of methods by which he may 
acquire knowledge for himself. Independent research is 
related then to instruction as a sort of terminus ad quem. 

It is worthy of remark that instruction varies greatly in 
the command of method which it imparts to the student. 
. It may fairly be regarded as a fault if university instruction 
adds greatly to the student’s stock of learning without 
carrying him forward at the same time to the mastery 
of higher methods of study. Almost any subject which 
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presents a practically unlimited store of information is 
liable to this danger. It appears in the study of literature, 
of history, of modern languages, and of other subjects 
as well. Under a free elective system, students are found 
to choose many courses of a nearly uniform grade of ad- 
vancement. They pile up erudition without a correspond- 
ing advancement in method. I suppose the significance of 
a group elective system is found in the fact that under that 
system a student may be carried far toward the goal of inde- 
pendent research, rather than in the mere fact that it gives 
acquaintance with a wide range of coherent knowledge. 
Both of these things are important. In the union of these 
two advantages, the group elective system is exceedingly 
valuable. It fails of attainment to its highest usefulness 
if the group is made up of courses approximately on a 
level as regards the methods of study which they involve. 
We see, then, that university instruction tends to 
admit the student not only to a kind of participation in the 
professor’s knowledge, but also to a kind of participation 
in the professor’s method; and so enables the student to 
advance for a longer or a shorter distance toward the mastery 
of methods by which he may attain to new knowledge— 
knowledge new not only to himself, but eventually knowl- 
edge new to the world. The method of instruction of 
mature students, accordingly, while it may not be carried 
on with any expectation of their becoming masters of 
research, must look forward to the methods of research as 
the norm to which it should approximate. This does not 
imply that the semblance of independent research is to be 
forced upon students at an-early stage in their progress. 
It does not, in fact, prejudge at all the question as to where 
any sort of independent research is to begin. But I think 
it is clear that the method of instruction in all college 
classes must be judged according to its place in a pro- 
gressive system of instruction, the highest term of which is 
represented by the free investigation of the real scholar. 
As we go down through the grades of instruction below 
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the college, we find, necessarily, a continuity of method 
throughout. To suppose otherwise would be to assume a 
break in the continuity of the forms of consciousness. 
Many changes there must be on the way from the primary 
school to the college. The instruction in the primary 
grades is much more remote from the research of the scholar 
than is that of the high school. Yet the instruction in 
the primary school, as in all other grades of school, must 
find its place and due relationship among the several parts 
of a complete system. Even the method of the lowest 
grades cannot be adequately judged without reference to 
the ultimate goal of the highest instruction. 

In the system of instruction, as in every true system, 
there is unity in variety. We may at one time lay stress 
upon the essential oneness of method in all grades of school: 
at another time we may emphasize the differences between 
the several grades. But we do not attain to a complete 
theory of instruction unless we take full account of both 
the continuity and the variation. We cannot fully under- 
stand any part save in its relation to the other parts and to 
the whole. 

In a comprehensive survey of teaching methods, we 
find the one universal trend of instruction modified in two 
principal ways: first, the particular method followed at any 
stage of instruction is conditioned by the knowledge of the 
subject in hand and of related subjects which the pupil is 
found to possess; secondly, it is conditioned by physiologic- 
al peculiarities of the age to which the pupil has attained 
and by the tendencies in mind and disposition which are 
bound up with those peculiarities. We may say in a word, 
that the universal method of instruction must at any given 
stage be adapted to the degree of maturity which the 
pupils have attained; but that maturity may be regarded 
with reference to mental conditions which are peculiarly 
dependent on bodily development, or it may take account 
simply of acquisitions in knowledge and the intellectual 
advancement which is indicated by those acquisitions. 
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Both of these elements of variation must be considered 
in solving the problem of method in any given grade: 
and then there must also be taken into account the im- 
mense range of differences between individual pupils and 
the very important differences between the several subjects 
of instruction. If we add to this the variations which the 
individual teacher’s peculiarities bring into the ease, it will 
appear that the differences which a study of method must 
touch upon are sufficiently numerous and bewildering. It 
would be pedantically trivial to undertake the mapping out 
of these things down to minutize. It would be equally un- 
scientific to adopt a general form of instruction and take 
no account of obvious variations. A university view of 
the theory of education seems to demand a clear recogni- 
tion of unifying principles, coupled with a sufficiently com- 
plete account of the elements of difference to serve the 
broad purposes of professional training. 

One or two special considerations may be added. The 
ever present danger in the practice of teaching is that of 
continuing to give instruction by any given method when 
the pupil is ready to advance to a higher stage. This is, 
perhaps, the chief danger in our grammar schools. The 
shortening and enriching of the grammar school course, of 
which we have heard much of late, means this for one 
thing: that pupils shall not continue to be occupied with new 
information merely, when they are ready for an advance in 
method. This is a danger which the grammar school 
shares with the last years of the college course. Abrupt 
changes of method are obviously harmful. So it is neces- 
sary to the most effective instruction that the teacher should 
be familiar with the methods of grades lower and higher 
than his own. Even for the college instructor it is de- 
sirable that the methods in actual use should be seen in the 
light of a general theory of instruction. 

The professional training of teachers in a university 
should present this comprehensive view. The ideal of instrue- 
tion in methodology in such university training may be put 
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about as follows: It should include logic, both deductive 
and inductive; empirical psychology; a general survey of 
instruction in the several grades of school; and finally a 
course in the methodology of some one of the ordinary 
school studies. The department with which I am directly 
connected has to do especially with the third of these 
enumerated elements; but I wish at this point to call 
especial attention to the one last named. 

The university-trained teacher needs to know the essen- 
tial method of some one subject in its higher ranges. Such 
knowledge will help him to secure a true perspective in the 
study of earlier methods in the same subject. It will also 
serve to round out his understanding of method as a whole, 
which would be somewhat abstract and incomplete otherwise. 
I can best illustrate what I mean by referring to courses in 
two of the departments at the University of California. 
The head of the department of mathematics gives a course 
in the Logic of Mathematics, which is an introduction to the 
several types of method employed in algebra and geometry. 
The course is intended for seniors and graduate students 
and rests upon a large prerequisite in the same department. 
The methods of instruction in mathematics, particularly in 
high schools, are discussed in connection with this large 
view of the method of mathematical demonstration. In 
the department of English, the Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish Philology conducts a seminar in method. This course 
concerns itself primarily with the methods of advanced 
study in English. In connection with this higher view, 
the methods of instruction in the lower schools, and partic- 
ularly in the high schools, are examined. In such courses, 
the attempt is made, not to transform the methods in the 
schools after the pattern of more advanced methods; but 
rather to see those lower methods in the light of the essen- 
tial methodology of the subject, taking account of the neces- 
sary differences in instruction from grade to grade. Such 
studies as these cannot fail to enlarge and clarify the views 
of prospective teachers, and contribute to a scholarly 
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consideration of the whole problem of method in the 
schools. 

The second aspect of the study of education in a uni- 
versity to which I would ask your attention, is the study 
of educational organization and the administration of public 
systems of schools. It is too commonly supposed that a 
university department of education has to do simply with 
methods of teaching. But this should not be the case. 
The teachers who go out from a university are not merely 
to be skilled instructors in an established order of schools. 
They will be looked to as time goes on for wise counsel as 
to improvements in the established order. Some will hold 
positions of influence as principals and superintendents. 
Those who remain in the ranks as teachers will be expected 
not only to work under prescribed courses of study, but 
also to aid in the remodeling of courses. They will have 
to do in many ways, other than simply giving instruction, 
with the relation of the school to the higher interests of 
the community and of the state. Reforms of all sorts will 
be continually coming to the front, which will call for the 
codperation of the teaching body. It is important that 
university-trained teachers should have some deeper insight 
into the real nature of an educational system, which will 
enable them to further good movements and work against 
bad movements. So it is important that in the university 
they shall learn to take a university view of the institutions 
of public education. Anda university view, as I under- 
stand it, is one that takes account of all the parts, from 
the lowest to the highest, seeing them in their proper 
independence of function and also in their due relation one 
to another and to the whole. 

Here again the university itself must be one chief ob- 
ject of study. The system of schools cannot be justly in- 
terpreted without large reference to its highest member. 
I would venture to add that that highest member cannot 
be fully understood, without reference to the lower mem- 
bers, and to the totality of which all are parts. With all 
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its internal differences, education is after all, in all of its 
grades, one fairly compact interest of society. If any 
school, even the highest, sets itself off in any sort of artifi- 
cial isolation from the rest, it thereby narrows its range of 
vital relationships, and to that extent distorts and weakens 
its influence upon our civilization. That was a luminous 
conception of the university which appeared in France in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century; a conception 
which embraced all educational interests of the state in one 
comprehensive view, and applied to the whole the name 
university. This new use of an old and familiar term is 
open to objection, to be sure; but the idea to which it gave 
a name was fruitful and magnificent. 

Many influences are at work making and remaking our 
civilization. Some of these are subtle and intangible; 
some are personal, embodied in single preéminent individ- 
uals; but others have taken institutional forms, and in this 
guise fill a large place in the movement of human society. 
One of the most closely knit groups of institutions is that 
which embodies the direct efforts of society to maintain and 
perfect its civilization through instruction and nearly related 
processes. To study the diversities of function within 
this group, in immediate connection with the unity of prin- 
ciple and purpose running through all the members, would 
seem to be the surest preparation for a right understanding 
of the part which education in any of its grades has to 
perform in modern life. 

The interplay of institutions one upon another in the 
course of history is a most fascinating subject of inquiry. 
The schools have entered into now one relationship, now 
another, with other institutions, and these relationships are 
still progressively changing. In order to understand them, 
it is necessary to know the schools as well as their institu- 
tional environment; and to know the schools, for this pur- 
pose, is to know them in their organic connection one with 
another. 

Using the term university now in its more common 
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signification, as denoting the highest type of school, we can 
see how the relation of the university to our civilization is 
conditioned at all points by its relation to lower schools. 
Its students are prepared in the lower schools for admission 
to university courses. What the university can and shall 
do for them depends on what the lower schools have already 
done. This is the most obvious, but not the most import- 
ant connection. The university graduate goes out to his 
life-work in a society made up largely of men and women 
whose formal education has been received in the lower 
schools. The message which they carry from the university 
is a message addressed to that constituency; and whether 
they make the message effective or not depends not simply 
on its intrinsic worth and their understanding of it, but 
also on its being a real message for that constituency. The 
scientific results of university researches are put forth in a 
commonwealth, the government of which is largely in- 
fluenced if not determined by those who have been educa- 
ted in the lower schools. Whether these results shall be 
welcomed and utilized for the common good depends partly 
upon the laws of the state and partly upon public opinion; 
and the kind of education given in the lower schools influ- 
ences in a thousand ways both the laws and the public 
opinion which lies back of them. It follows that the part 
of university instruction in our modern life is not to be de- 
termined by studying the character of the university as of 
an institution by itself, but rather by viewing the universi- 
ty as a part of a more comprehensive institution, embrac- 
ing the whole formal provision for public instruction. 

And so of the high school, the elementary school, the 
kindergarten, the normal school, the school of technology, 
the school of commerece—to be really understood each must 
be studied in relation to other institutions; and it must be 
seen that any particular school enters into this relation not 
as an institution complete in itself, but as a member of a 
greater institution—the educational system of the state. 
The students of education in a university are for the 
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most part preparing to become teachers in secondary 
schools. A well-rounded institutional study of the second- 
ary school is accordingly a highly important part of their 
professional training. 

Such are two of the elements which seem to me to de- 
mand a place in the advanced professional training of 
teachers at a university. It may be added that these are 
suitable studies for the university aside from any question 
of training for a profession. As the proper study of man- 
kind is man, a proper study of universities is the univer- 
sity—in either the narrower or the broader significance 
of the term. And to study the university in university 
fashion, is to study it not in its isolation only but also in 
its integral relations. The university view of education, to 
be a true university view, must be a view of education in 
its wholeness. 
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THE WILMERDING SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 





Progress is being made in matters concerning the 
opening of the Wilmerding School. The following is a 
brief history of the school from the beginning up to the 
present time. 

Through the efforts of the citizens’ committee and the 
interest and generosity of the Merchants’ Association of 
San Francisco, a site was procured for the school and the 
deed of this block of land was presented unconditionally to 
the Regents of the University of California; and was 
accepted and acknowledged by them August 10, 1897. 

Mr. Everett Schwartz, of Waltham, Mass., was appointed 
the Director of the school on September 13, 1898, and 
directed to visit certain trade schools in the East and to 
report to the President of the University December 1, 1898. 
On January 10, 1899, the Director after having visited these 
schools and studied the conditions here, made a report to 
the Regents in which was embodied recommendations con- 
cerning the general plan of work for the school and sugges- 
tions as to buildings, ete. This report was accepted and 
Regents Phelps, Phelan, and Denicke, were elected to serve 
on a committee for the conduct of the school. 

The Director prepared a sketch and floor-plans of the 
building and presented them to the committee together 
with a definite plan to pursue regarding a course of work 
and a programme to be followed during the first five 
months. These were accepted by the committee and 
Curlett & McCaw were chosen as the architects. The 
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perfected drawings of the architects and the plans of the 
Director for the beginning of the work of the school were 
accepted by the Regents. The building, which is a tem- 
porary one, will cost about $20,000. It is a substantial 
and convenient two-story structure 60 < 160 feet. It is 
the intention of the management to have the students 
of the school, in the near future, plan, erect, finish, and 
fully equip a permanent building of brick and stone, and 
aim to have it a model of architectural design, usefulness, 
and convenience. 

It has been thought by all concerned, that it would 
be a wise plan to codperate with the Lick School, and 
with that idea in view the Regents have purchased a 
block of land on Sixteenth Street, directly opposite this 
school, and the buildings of the Wilmerding School are 
to be erected on this lot. Work on the building began 
June 20, 1899, and the school will open in January, 
1900. Applicants who have been admitted to the school 
will begin work at that time in all departments in the 
manual training or preliminary course of five months, 
which all students must take as a needful preparation for 
the work in their chosen trade. The programme shows 
that a large part of the day is given up to the shop-work 
and the essentials of a purely mechanical education. This 
does not mean, however, that there shall be any neglect of 
general training in English, history, geography, arithmetic, 
physics, art, and such fundamentals as are quite as impor- 
tant in the education of a first-class mechanic. 

It will take three years to complete a course which will 
be pursued in learning any one of the trades. When the 
school is fully organized, the shop-work will include 
mechanical drawing, architectural drawing, free-hand 
drawing, carpentry, cabinet-work, bricklaying, plastering, 
plumbing, stone-cutting, and blacksmithing; and the 
academic work, English, history, geography, arithmetic, 
principles of art design, physics, algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, and theoretical mechanics. The kind and 
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amount of academic and shop-work that will be required of 
a student while learning any one of the trades will be 
stated in a circular that will be issued later. 

In the department of carpentry the students will make 
full detailed drawings, specifications, and estimates of all 
the carpenter work that goes into dwelling and business 
houses, factories, and mill construction. From their 
drawings they will build a real house to a seale of one-half, 
and finish it in wood-work throughout. 

The cabinet-work includes designing, making of work- 
ing drawings of articles of furniture, and the making of 
these objects from these drawings. This includes bench- 
work, glueing, clamping, turning, wood-carving, finishing, 
and polishing. In fact, all the shop-work and building 
trades will include the use of all the tools, instruments, 
machinery, and appliances of the trades; the performing of 
all the exercises and manipulations with the same, the 
working in real material—all resulting in finished products 
which will be useful articles, artistic in design and correct 
in mechanism and workmanship. The students will receive 
a broad education along these lines and will be competent 
in their chosen trade. 

A tried and thorough system, based on pedagogical and 
mechanical principles, will be followed in all departments. 

The school will not attempt any more theoretical 
instruction than will be necessary and practical for carry- 
ing out the idea of a first-class trade school. It is the 
purpose of the school to help all young men who are 
willing to help themselves by working faithfully and con- 
tinuously and thoroughly performing the work of a trade. 

The number of weeks the school will be open during a 
year and the length of each term has not been decided upon 
but will be announced later in a circular of information. 

At a meeting of the Board of Regents held October 17, 
1899, the following were recommended by President Wheeler 
for appointment in the Faculty of the School, and confirmed 
by the Board: Joseph A. Landerville, Instructor in Cabinet- 
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making; Fritz J. Lindburg, Instructor in Blacksmith- 
ing; Arthur W. Grey, Instructor in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, Trigonometry, and Physics; and Felix Peano, 
Instructor in the Principles of Art, Design, Freehand 
Drawing, and Modeling. 


OFFICIAL ACTION. 


At a meeting of the Regents held June 16, 1899, Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of Cornell University, was 
elected President of the University of California; and 
Regents Kellogg, Wallace, and Foote were appointed a 
committee to notify him of his election. In answer to the 
letter of notification the committee received the following: 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
IrHaca, NEw YORK. 
Dr. MARTIN KELLOGG, 
Hon. WM. T. WALLACE, 
Hon. Henry S. Foore, 
Committee of the Regents of the University of California; 


DEAR Sirs:—You have done me very great honor with your 
confidence. The University of California, I am well aware, represents 
one of the most important fields for educational work in the country. 
I shall give the matter my earliest and most earnest attention, and 
make you an answer at the earliest possible date. I shall first see 
Mrs. Hearst in New York, if an interview can be arranged on her 
arrival from Europe, and learn whether she cordially approves of my 
appointment and seek to gain a definite idea of her purposes regarding 
the endowment and equipment of the institution. 

In my correspondence with Mr. Arthur Rodgers I told him that I 
should not consent to consider the acceptance of the presidency 
except on certain conditions, fundamental among which were the 
principles: 

(1) That the President should be in fact as in theory the sole 
organ of communication between Faculty and Regents. 


(2) That the President should have sole initiative in appointments 
and removals of professors and other teachers and in matters affecting 
salary. 
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(3) That the Board, however divided in opinion during discussions, 
should in all things the President is called upon to do regarding the 
Faculty, support him as a unit. 


(4) That the President should be charged with the direction, 
subject to the Board, of all officers and employees of the University. 


I have received no formal and official announcement that, these 
fundamentals have been formally accepted. I regard their acceptance 
as a first condition of my consideration of the position. 

I understand that the Regents voted April 12, 1892, the substance 
of No. 2, but a published account of the very session which elected 
me indicates that a man was advanced without the President’s 
nomination. .If the rule referred to existed, the motion to advance 
was out of order. I shall not accept, if I am not definitely and 
specially assured on these points. They are considerations absolutely 
essential to the existence of anything like a proper University spirit, — 
indeed, of a University. 

Your communication makes no reference to the matter of a house 
for the President, though I had understood that one was usually 
provided. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate most fully the confidence you have reposed 
in me. I shall come if I can believe the President is to receive 
cordial, united, continued support. I will not come to do battle with 
those who are set to be the chief support and the bodyguard. 


Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Beng. IDE WHEELER. 
IrHaca, June 24, 1899. 


P.S.—May I ask that you inform me just what action has been 
taken on the conditions referred to. I shall defer starting on my 
proposed trip to California until I have heard from you on the subject. 

B. I. W. 


At a meeting of the Regents held July 18, 1899, after 
a personal conference with Professor Wheeler, who by 
invitation of the Regents had come to California for the 
purpose, the following was adopted: 


Resolved, That the principles suggested by Professor Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler in his letter to the Committee of the Board of Regents, dated 
June 24, 1899, be declared to be the policy of the Board. 


Professor Wheeler then signified his acceptance of the 
office. 
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At a meeting of the Academic Council held October 13, 
1899, the following minute was adopted: 


At a meeting of the Academic Council held September 8th, it was 
voted that a committee be appointed to express to Mrs. Hearst the 
gratitude of the Faculties at Berkeley for her wise and consistent help 
in the development of the University of California. Her benefactions 
have been so numerous, so discreet, so unostentatious, that there has 
seemed to be no opportunity for those who are most interested in the 
University, and who are devoting their lives and energies to its suc- 
cess, to express their thankfulness. Such an opportunity is furnished 
by the close of the public competition for an architectural design for 
the buildings in which the University shall have its dwelling-place. 
The singular generosity which has made the competition possible, the 
skill with which it has been conducted, and the splendor of the result 
make this incident without parallel in the history of institutions of 
learning. While the youngest member of these faculties may not hope 
to see the design wholly translated into fact, the oldest, owing to 
Mrs. Hearst’s declared intention, may hope to see such a beginning 
made as shall justify our faith in the ultimate completion of this 
work, and shall be an inspiration to others to take part in it. 

Therefore, we the undersigned, representatives of the Faculties at 
Berkeley, appointed for the purpose, hereby give expression so far as 
is possible, to our profound and heartfelt thankfulness, for the wis- 
dom, the grace, and the love for the University of California, of which 
we have such continuous and practical evidence, and our trust that 
Mrs. Hearst will find in the work itself, in the promise which holds 
for the future, and in the gratitude of all to whom our University is 
dear, an adequate satisfaction and reward. 

T. R. Bacon, 

Wo. Carey JONES, 

E. E. Brown, 

C. M. GAYLey, 

S. B. Curisty, 
Committee. 


At a meeting of the Academie Council held October 13, 
1899, the committee appointed to express in fitting terms 
the Council’s sense of loss in the death of Regent J. W. 
Martin made the following report: 

The Hon. J. West Martin was a Regent of the University for 
twenty-eight years, i.e. during nearly its whole life. Appointed a 
Regent in 1871, when the University was still small in numbers and 
feeble in resources, he had seen it grow up under his fostering care to 
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its present proportions. Of all the honors of many kinds bestowed on 
him during his long life, this one of Regent of the University was 
that in which he took the greatest pride. He accepted it as a public 
trust, and as a public trust he conscientiously performed every duty 
connected with it. He seemed from the first to have forseen the 
great future of the University, and his devotion to its interests only 
increased with every year. No one among the Regents was more 
willing to accept responsibility; no one more cheerfully devoted his 
time to her service, even at the sacrifice of personal convenience and 
personal interests, and recently even in spite of declining health. No 
one was more regular in attendance on the meetings of the Board and 
upon every public exercise of the University; no one whose face and 
form was so frequently seen on the grounds. 

His absolute integrity and high sense of honor earned for him the 
respect and confidence of the State and the community. His unswerv- 
ing devotion to the University endeared him to the Faculties and 
students, while his warm and genial nature awakened in those who 
knew him best the deepest and warmest friendship. In his death the 
State has lost a most distinguished citizen, the University one of its 
most active and efficient Regents, and each one of us a much-loved 
friend. 

We recommend that this expression of our admiration for his 
character and sorrow for his death be embodied in the minutes of the 
Council and a copy be sent to his bereaved wife and family. 


JOSEPH LECONTE, 

FRANK SOULE, 

GEORGE DAVIDSON, 

E. W. Hitearp, 

W. B. Risine, 
Committee. 


At a meeting of the Academic Council held October 138, 
1899, the committee appointed to express in fitting terms 
the Council’s sense of loss in the death of Regent Timothy 
Guy Phelps made the following report: 


The sudden and unfortunate death of the late Timothy Guy Phelps 
caused a feeling of profound regret, sorrow, and personal bereavement, 
as universal, perhaps, as has ever swept over our State. 

For many years he had been prominent among his fellow-citizens 
as a successful man of affairs and tiller of the soil. As an honorable 
and wise delegate, legislator, congressman, collector of customs at the 
port of San Francisco, and friend and counsellor of President Lincoln, 
he had won and retained to a remarkable degree the high esteem and 
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perfect confidence of all associates and acquaintances. During a 
period of forty-five years his name was often before the people; and 
no stronger evidence need be cited of his noble character and 
unimpeachable integrity than the fact that, in the heat of political 
contest and the incumbency of high official position, no word of 
condemnation was ever uttered against his private or public character 
He was borne to his final rest honored alike by political friends and 
adversaries. 

As a Regent of the University of California during a term of nearly 
twenty years, he was noted for his conscientious zeal and wise, 
common-sense views; for his strong, simple, and direct mental 
activity, and his genial, fair-minded sense of justice. As Chairman 
of the Regents’ Committee on the Lick Observatory, he filled a trying 
position with discretion and wisdom. This ability as a presiding 
officer was recognized by the Board of Regents at an early day, so 
that he became by common unwritten consent the President pro 
tempore of the Board. He was a friend of the Faculty; always ready 
and desirous to listen to its recommendations and to forward its 
educational ambitions. 

We deplore his death in the fulness of his mental power and ripe 
experience. We extend to his mourning widow our heartfelt sympathy, 
and express to the citizens of our State our deep regret at the passing 
of a noble and faithful public servant. 

JOSEPH LECONTE, 

FRANK SOULE, 

GEORGE DAVIDSON, 

E. W. HI.Le@arp, 

W. B. Risine, 
Committee. 


At a meeting of the Regents, held October 17, 1899, on 
recommendation of President Wheeler, Mr. H. H. Hirst, 
Instructor in Civil Engineering, was granted a leave of 
absence, without salary, for one year, from September 1, 
1899; and Mr. E. N. Prouty promoted to be Instructor in 
Civil Engineering from September 1, 1899, to June 30, 
1900. Mr. A. E. Chandler was appointed Graduate Assist- 


ant in Civil Engineering, from November 1, 1899, to June 
30, 1900. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


On October 3, 1899, at 11:15 a.m. President Wheeler 
was introduced to the students of the University. The 
students were assembled on the campus in front of the 
Library, and the President addressed them from a tempor- 
ary platform that had been erected near the flag pole. In 
presenting President Wheeler, Professor Bernard Moses 
said: 


Mr. President, it gives me great pleasure on behalf of the Uni- 
versity, to extend to you a hearty welcome on these grounds, and to 
present to you this body of students. They are California’s most 
excellent product. They are not the transient guests of the State to 
be scattered later in the four quarters of the Union. They are of our 
homes; and except in rare instances, they are to abide with us, to 
carry toward completion on these shores the social structure whose 
foundations are already laid. 

It is, Sir, the welfare’of these students, the welfare of the stud- 
ents who are to come after them, and through them the welfare of 
the commonwealth that must be the absorbing object of your atten- 
tion and thought. Their moral and intellectual careers must be the 
justification of our living and working here. 

Students of the University, it gives me great pleasure to present 
to you Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, the President of the University. 


President Wheeler then spoke as follows: 


Students of the University of California, I rejoice that my first 
introduction to the University takes the form of an introduction to 
you. Heretofore this University has been to me more or less a thing 
of the imagination: I have known of it in the form of statutes and re- 
ports, names and titles, forms and observances; I have seen its ad- 
mirably edited register; I have seen its honorable governing board in 
session; I have seen its buildings, its equipment, its mechanism, its 
gardens and its trees; but now, standing here in the golden sunlight, 
by its help under this real blue canopy, I look into the faces of the 
real blue and gold that constitutes the real living University of Cali- 
fornia. From this hour I know that I am a member in a real living 
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association, because I am joined in association with men. The only 
thing that is of interest to me in a university is men and women. 
As long as I live, I trust I may never be interested in a university of 
mechanisms, reports, and papers; but only ina university of human 
beings. 

It has been a solicitude on my part, lest in entering a presiden- 
tial office, I might be so absorbed in administrative things, that my 
own loved work of teaching might be taken from me, and it will be 
a disappointment to me if in any wise my work here shall separate 
me from active interest in student affairs. Almost the only consola- 
tion Ihave this morning in entering upon my work is the belief that 
I am going to know you and to have to do with you intimately; for 
all this work of the presidential office is burden and care. It is only 
done in order that the real thing may be reached, the real object, the 
bringing forward of a university made of students. I want you to find 
in me—to believe from the beginning and throughout, that you have 
in me a personal friend. I shall regard my mission here a failure if 
that is not the case. I want you to come to see me, and come to me 
as persons. Tell me your names—I beg of you, tell me your names 
whenever you see me; for whenever I see a man that I have seen 
before, I am apt to remember his face and to remember a good deal 
about him—almost everything except his name. So please come up 
to me and say ‘my name is—,’ and if it happens to be Smith, give the 
initial. Please do not be afraid to come about petty matters, little 
matters. What interests you will interest me. And 1 hope I am 
going to have time enough to know about your petty affairs. 


Now there are a great many things that I am moved to say on 
this occasion. This is a stimulating sight. The golden sunshine 
coming down in genial, lazy haze, smiling upon the ripened brown of 
these magnificent hills, reminds me of my beloved Greece. It is more 
than Hellas that we have here. Greece looked out toward the old 
oriental world, Berkeley looks out through the Golden Gate to the 
oriental world that has meaning for today. 


I should like to talk to you about the glorious future that I discern 
for this University. I should like to talk to you about the work we 
have in hand, but in the few moments that I have in this supreme 
opportunity, I want to speak to you about the one thing that in my 
idea is fundamental in the life of a university: and that is university 
loyalty. 

A university is not a place where you come as empty buckets to 
the well to be filled. People are going to pump things into you, to 
be sure, but you are going to pour most of it out again. I believe, 
from my own experience, that after all, we must take to ourselves the 
consolation that that educative material does us the most good which 
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we forget most entirely. Those things which hover on the superfices 
of the mind are oftener a stumbling block than a help. It is what 
goes over into spinal marrow, what goes over into real life that makes 
us; and what we are likely to gain from our university life is not bits 
of knowledge, is not maxims and rules for getting this or that; but 
after all it is this one thing that we talk so much about and under- 
stand so imperfectly—it is character. The men you tie to are men of 
character. As I grow older I come less and less to respect men of 
brillianey and to tie to men for their characters. And what men are 
going to get out of their university life is not what is pumped into 
the pail, but what goes over into life. And it comes not only from 
the lecture room, but from association with the best minds they find 
in the faculty, alumni, and student body—association with the whole 
life and character of the University. This University is a living 
thing. The real university is alive. Blood pulses through its veins. 
The spiritual life of the men who have gone before is in it. It is not 
a thing of buildings, of statutes, of courses; it is a thing of life. 
What you will get out of this University that is worth your while, 
that will stand by you, is what you will get out of association with it 
as a living thing. 

Therefore I say we are not a mechanism to furnish people with 
equipments; we are alive, we have a heart. And to that family life 
I charge you, students of the University of California, be loyal. It is 
worth your while. It is your duty. Be loyal to the University; be 
loyal to all its parts. ‘ 

Those who take the misunderstandings and quarrels of the inside 
to ventilate them in the outside world are traitors to us. We are a 
family. You cannot make a university out of minds and brains. In 


a university as elsewhere in the world, heart is more than head, love 
is more than reason. 


Hold fast to that love for the University. Stand strong shoulder 
to shoulder when you do its work. Let every man according to his 
ability do what the University asks of him, and let every man do in 
support of the other man’s work what he can. Let the quarter-back 
pass the ball, let the line stand solid, let the men guard the half- 
back when he comes racing round the end. Let us stand together. 
Let us have at the University of California what we call in football 
“good interference.” 


This University shall be a family’s glorious old mother by whose 
hearth you shall love to sit down. Love her. It does a man good to 
love noble things, to attach his life to noble allegiances. It is a good 
thing to love the church, it is a good thing to love the state, it is a 
good thing to love one’s home, it is a good thing to be loyal to one’s 
father and mother, and after the same sort it is good to be loyal to 
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the University, which stands in life for the purest things and the 
cleanest, loftiest ideals. Cheer for her; it will do your lungs good. 

It has done me good to hear your cheer ringing over the campus. 
My little boy (five or six years old) who is already a loyal Californian 
asked me, when I started to come out here, if I would please instruct 
him in the California yell; and I to my regret was unable to give it 
to him in the original. He looked at me and shook his head, enter- 
taining some serious doubts whether I had any right to be the Presi- 
dent of the University of California; and I shared his doubts. But we 
had not been in San Francisco many hours when the yell was learned. 

And so I say cheer for her; it will do your lungs good. Love 
her; it will do your heart and life good. 


Mr. F. G. Dorety spoke briefly on behalf of the stud- 
ents. After hearty cheers for the President, he rose again 
and said: 


It has been good to be here. I thank you, I thank you, I thank 
you a thousand times for your cordiality and weleome. May we meet 
together in the future often, to consult, and arouse our enthusiasm 
together. Now it has been good to be here and we will go unto our 
homes in peace. 


The following University Extension Courses, free to 
the public, have been announced for the first term of 1899- 
1900: In the auditorium of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Building, San Francisco, Professor Fryer will 
deliver twelve lectures on “The Commerce of China and 
Japan with Europe and America.” The subjects of the 
individual lectures are: 

1. The earlier commercial intercourse of the different western 
nations with China. 

2. The commercial intercourse of Great Britain and America with 
China. 

3. The commercial intercourse of Russia, France, Germany, and 
other countries with China. 

4. Description of the country and people of China. 

5. Railways and other means of communication in China. 
6. The productions and manufactures of China. 

7. The exports and imports of China. 

8. The commercial methods and currency of China. 

9. The treaty ports and “spheres of influence” in China. 
0. The political and financial position of China. 


1 
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11. Commercial intercourse with Japan. 


12. The outlook for American and European enterprise in China 
and Japan. 


At the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art, Associate Pro- 
fessor O’Neill will give three lectures on “The Develop- 
ment of the Modern Chemistry;” Dr. Babeock will give 
the following ten lectures on “The Acquisition and Manage- 
ment of Territory by the United States:” 


1. The territory of the United States in 1789,—titles and methods 
of acquisition. 
. Management of public lands and government of territory, to 1802. 
. The Louisiana Purchase,—the government of the new empire. 
. The creation of new states before 1825. 
. The Floridas and the Oregon Country. 
. Texas—an American Transvaal. 
. The Mexican Cessions of 1848—transmontane colonization. 
. Alaska—government by neglect. 
9. The islands of the sea,—titles. 
10. The islands of the sea,—“manifest destiny” in the light of 
experience ; 


Instructor Noble will give ten lectures on “The Theory 


of Infinite Series;” and a class in the Cantonese language 
will be conducted by Mr. John E. Gardner three times a 
week throughout the term. 








